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animals of Maine, can be readily put to an end, if our Legislature 
will only give us the means. It is not the restoration of the 
moiety of the money penalties for infractions of the game laws to 
the wardens that we ask for. But it is that they will give us the 
means to hire good and. faithful men as wardens; to pay them 
fair per diem wages when ordered on duty, and a bounty for all 
convictions. Twenty such men sent into the forests in certain 
sections of our State in March and April would effectually sup- 
press skin and crust hunting. The skins and property seized 
should be forfeited to the State. Let the pay be generqus, and 
fair, and proportioned to the duty, and the bounty for convictions 
equally so, and deserving of the State that pays it to honest and 
deserving citizens. A few such men could patrol the State the 
whole year, and cost less than an army of men who fear to offend 
when assigned to duty near theirown homes. These men would 
be unknown to sight where stationed, and could not be foliowed 
or watched. No one interest has our State that pours into her 
lap so large an income, and one that is shared by all,as our fish 
and game; not accumulated into the pockets of one to be spent in 
other States or climes, but dividing its portion to every home. 
Give us the means to enforce the laws and protect it. 


MAINE FISH AND GAME. 


a as we go to press we are in receipt of the report 

of the Maine Commissioners of Fisheries and Game 
for the years 1889-90. With respect to the fish supply 
the report makes a favorable showing; notwithstanding 
the large increase of anglers visiting the State, say 
Mesé#s. Stilwell and Stanley, the fish have generally held 
their own, and many localities show a decided increase 
both in size and numbers—a condition due not alone to 
the favorable stage of water during the past two seasons, 
but to a more general appreciation and observance of the 
protective statutes, and to the practice of returning fin- 
gerlings to the water. The Commissioners touch upon a 
very important phase of the subject when they point out 
that good fishing means increasing tourist patronage, 
better market for home produce, and many-sided revenue 
to Maine people. 

That which is perhaps most worthy of note in connec- 
tion with the fish and game interests of Maine is the 
growing tendency of individuals to unite in associations 
for organized systematic effort toward keeping up the 
supply at the great angling centers. We have already 
noted with warm appreciation the plan and work of the 
Franklin County Association with headquarters at Range- 
ley; the report makes record of this organization and its 
work, as well as of the one formed at Lewiston and 
Auburn, which has raised a fund of $1,000 to build a 
hatchery for stocking Auburn Lake. Those who are 
familiar with the conditions at the Kangeley outlet, will 
applaud the public-spirited enterprise of two gentlemen 
from other States who have rescued the famous spawn- 
ing grounds at that point, 

Fred S. Dickson, Esq., a gentleman from Philadelphia, who 
owns and spends bis summers with his family,on a beautifuy 
island in Rangeley Igke, and Qant. R, A. Tuttle of Boston, an 
owner in Lake Point cottage, have at their awn expense, leased 
the dam of the Uniqn Water Power Company at Rangeley outlet 


for the purpose of pontrolling the old hatching ground at that 


The Commissioners urge that September be made an 
open month for moose, caribou and deer; that the prin- 
ciple involved in the fish law limiting the amount of 
fish—transported by one who has caught them—be ex- 
tended to apply to every species of game; that the law 
against spoons for catching fish be repealed; that the law 
respecting posting notices on streams and ponds protected 
by special laws be changed to apply only to private 
waters; that a bounty be paid on seals; that a law be 
passed to protect young salmon, thousands of which are 
now destroyed on the boarded floors of weirs that are left 
dry at high tide. 


As was to be expected, Mr. Trumbull’s paper on the 
woodcock and its ways has been read with decided in- 
terest. Further notes on the bird are given in our Natural 
History columns to-day, the most notable conjribution 
being from the pen of Mr. William Brewster, who is 
unconvinced by Mr, Trumbull’s records {respecting the 
bird’s whistle, 


place and to so govern the water that it will be favorable for the 
fish to spawn as they did before the dam was built. Also to 
arrange a series of dams that the fish can have a free passage 
from, or to the lakes below. This was formerly one of the best 
breeding grounds for large trout in that vicinity, which was 


With this brief notice, we must defer, to be given next 
week in our fishculture columns, a more detailed notice 


In that part of the report devoted to game interests, 
there is substantial confirmation of the report given in 
the FOREST AND STREAM the other day of the lawlessness 
prevailing in certain sections of Maine with respect to 
This game, the Commissioners tell 
us, is far more abundant than ever before, and those who 
have been in the Maine woods this year will fully bear 
Never, within the memory 
of residents and visitors, have the deer been so numerous. 
With this increase of the supply, there has grown up in 
certain localities absolute indifference to the law and de- 
All through last summer and into the au- 
tumn—we are not now drawing information from the 
report—hounding and jack-hunting were practiced, in 
most instances we have reason to believe for the benefit 
of visitors repairing to Maine for trout—and venison. 
The number of deer so killed, carcasses accidentally 
stumbled upon by a single fishing party would indicate, 
Whether or 
not such destruction has had an appreciable effect on the 
supply may be a subject of debate; but there is not the 
slightest question that if hounding and jacking are to be 


The reason for such unrestrained license is set forth by 


trustworthy and efficient officers, in short without any 
funds at all to employ officers, the Commission was 
powerless to enforce the statute when public opinion 


We trust that the 











































PROTECTION OF PICKEREL. 


A MOVEMENT is now reported to be in progress in 

northwestern Pennsylvania to accomplish the repeal 
of the Act of May 22, 1889, so faras relates to the catching 
of pickerel from Dec. 1 to June1. The portion of Sec. 4 
of this Act directly involved in the controversy reads as 
follows: ‘‘And no person shall by any means or device 
whatsoever catch or kill, in any of the waters of this 
State, any pike or pickerel between the first day of 
December and the first day of June in any year. Any 
violation of this section shall subject the offender to a 
penalty of ten dollars for each and every fish caught.’ 
(Book of the Game Laws, 148.) 

The law is obnoxious to some residents of the region 
mentioned because they are deprived of the opportunity 
of enjoying fresh pickerel during the winter, when they 
most enjoy fish food and have leisure for fishing, and 
because they believe the legislation to be wholly in the 
interest of the summer visitors. It is admitted that the 
law was enacted ‘‘ostensibly” to protect the fish; but the 
complainants are positive that pickerel need no such pro- 
tection, and, to use the outspoken language of a Mont- 
rose newspaper, ‘“‘the man or boy who catches a half- 
dozen two-pound pickerel from a lake this winter does 
more toward stocking that lake than does the man who 
next spring dumps into it a can of 5,000 young fry 
furnished by the State.” 

Has it occurred to these opponents of the pickerel 
legislation that this period of protection is intended to 
cover the spawning season of this common fish, so highly 
prized by the farmers and their boys and so little thought 
of by the summer visitors to northeastern Pennsylvania? 
Are the objectors to this close time not aware that several 
really valuable food fishes, such as black bass, wall-eyed 
pike, brook trout, lake trout, and other members of the 
salmon family, are liable to capture in winter under pre- 
tense of fishing for pickerel? We can see the application 
of most commendable common sense in any measure 
looking toward the protection of fishes during their repro- 
duction, and, unless some better reason is advanced for 
repealing the section than the one mentioned ae we 
hope the law will remain in force. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


oe game seasons are excellent in theory, but it 

sometimes happens that uniformity is secured at 
the expense of reasonable protection. The Massachusetts 
sportsmen had a notion last winter that an uniform sea- 
son for all upland shooting would work advantageously; 
but it proved impracticable to open the season later than 
Sept..15. As this applied to quail the result was that the 
birds were shot long before they were in fit condition, 
and in consequence everybody was disgusted. Now, the 
proposition is to change the opening day to Oct.1. That 
is better for the quail by “fifteen days; but another fifteen 
days would not bring the opening at all too late. A 
movement is under consideration for making uniform 
game seasons for New England. The plan isan excellent 
one; there is no reason why Massachusett, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut at least should not be governed by sim- 
ilar gamelaws. We have always believed in and urged 
the uniformity of game laws for contiguous States which 
are in practically the same latitude. 





It is not always the man who spends the most money 
and goes furthest away from home who finds the most 
fun with a gun. We have repeatedly urged the common 
sense methods of stocking home covers and enforcing 
laws for the conservation of home game and fish. Such 
efforts may cost money, but there is often more profit 
in them than in expensive journeys to distant game 
grounds, which some people seem to think are more rich 
in game the more distant they are. 


There will probably be a creditable display of Ameri- 
ca’s fish resources at the World’s Fair in Chicago, The 
New York Commission has been in conference with other 
Commissioners, and there is every promise that an excel- 
lent showing will be made. 


Secretary John W. Titcomb, of the Vermont Fish and 
Game League, reports that the new society is meeting de- 
cided approval, and gives promise of a decided influence 
in the future, 


Any subscriber may supply a friend witha copy of the 
current issue of the Forust anp STREAM by sending ug 
on @ postal the name of that friend, 
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THE WINTER CAMP-FIRE. 


BOVE the mountain, bleak and bare, 
Below the noisy stream, 
The few soft snowflakes in the air 
Are diamonds in the ruddy gleam 
That flashes from my fire. 
And, from the blaze, bright, silvery lines 
Flit in and out among the pines. 
Sorrow and pain are put to flight, 
And all the cares and fears of night 
Are laid upon the pyre. 





































































But at the charmed circle’s bound 
Grim Winter stands, with icy hands; 

And from the barren, frozen ground, 
Their lair, leap darkness and despair. 

Threatening now, and now deciding, 
Never stops their ghostly gliding; 

Never ends their awful moaning, 
Triple curses oft intoning. 

While, anon, their goblin shrieks 
Are re-echoed by the psaks. 

Thus, with eyes foreboding danger, 
Keep their watch upon the stranger. 


Up to heaven leaps the flame, 

And the spectres, put to shame, 
Backward fly. From the sky 

Softly steal, with many a blessing, 
Shades of dreamland. They, caressing, 

Bring lotus and Falernian wine, 
Olympian nectar, a)l divine. 

And, while I sleep, they vigils keep, 
Till, from the valley, rosy day 

Has chased the sprites of night away. 

SHOSHONE. 


STILL-HUNTING. 


> 


A WINTER IN MICHIGAN-—IIL 
BY NESSMOUK. 


T was, if I mistake not, the first day in December on 
which I got a most beautiful shot at a large buck elk, 
and it proved my last shot for that season. 

Nearly a mile above the camp there was a most notable 
crossing place for deer, and half a mile further up was 
another one nearly as good. These two runways were 
merged in one at the distance of a mile or so from the 
northwest bank of the river, the point of convergence 
being a gap between two high knolls, where there was a 
well worn path some 10in. wide and several inches deep, 
cut into the soi] entirely by the hoofs of deer. After 
passing the gap the path branched again and again, until 
at the distance of two or three miles it was lost in the 
multitude of trails which crossed the openings in all 
directions. The practiced hunter will see at a glance that 
the gap aforesaid must have been rather a promising 
runway to watch when deer were stirring about the 
openings—as they always are during the acorn season. 

The few last days of November had been cold’ enough 
partially to close the river, but had moderated consider- 
ably on the first of the succeeding month. I had been 
keeping camp for a few days through feeling agueish, 
but on the day above mentioned I took the rifle and 
sauntered out to the gap forashot. How vividly I re- 
member every little incident of that day’s hunt—because, 
I suppose, it was my last in that region. First I went to 
the runway, took a seat on the log by the thick clump of 
hazel bushes, where I had already killed some ten or 
twelve deer, and had a meditative smoke; then a flashin 
glimpse of something white bobbed along the trail at the 
distance of 100yds. or more, and along came a fawn, 
large and in good condition. I did not want him and he 
went on his way scatheless. Then an hour or two of patient 
watching and waiting, at the end of which a plump, 
short-legged buck came trotting unsuspiciously along up 
the trail, still wet from his swim over the river. He was 
what we call in the backwoods a ‘“‘swamp buck,” and 
had a symmetrical, well-bramched pair of antlers, 
wanted him for something besides the meat; so a short, 
sharp cry stopped him, the pea ball whistled through his 


I{ my elk save the antlers—gnawed and broken apart—a 
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changing to a wolf and to be waiting a chance for throt- 
ing me. In vain I took double and treble doses of 
quinine through very d tion; the disease would not 
be balked nor checked, worked me up with a sys- 
tematic ape mgs, would have done credit to an 
eight-day clock. Every day from early morning until 
near midday the detestable shakes racked me to the verge 
of human endurance; then came on the fever accom- 
panied with delirium, which reached its height during 
the early part of the evening, and was followed by great 
weakness and languor, during which I dozéd and slept 
until the never-failing chills warned me to make a rous- 
ing fire, roll up in blankets and bearskin, and get to 
shaking. 
Of all the twenty-four hours, the hour or two in the 
evening when the fever was at its height was the most 
horrible. I knew that the weird sights and sounds which I 
saw and heard were but illusions for the most part, yet I 
did see and hear them to all intents and purposes, and 
how long would I be able to distinguish them from reality? 
Suppose [ should become so far delirious as to rush out in 
the bitter winter air and wander off into the wilds, to 
perish alone miserably when the fever left me, or worse, 
have strength sufficient to reach the shanty by back- 
tracking, to die by inches with frozen feet and hands? 
Not a pleasant reflection, but one that was ever torment- 
ing me, and I think the dread I had of such a fate tended 
to keep me from leaving the shanty when I was really 
unconscious of my acts. 

I cannot say how long this state of things lasted—all 
through the month of December certainly, and, I think, 
through the first half of January. The weather got in- 
tensely cold, the days were short, chilly visitations of 
ghastly sunlight, and each night se@med at least a week 
lo 


myself that I wasn’t a bit excited. He bled most pro- 
fusely from the start, and I would not have given a man 
one shilling to have insured the saving of him; but 
‘“there’s many a slip.” An elk with a small, sharp, 
conical ball in his breast may keep his feet strongly for 
half an hour, or even more; likewise, he can do his little 
mile in two minutes over rough ground and fallen logs; 
‘*hinference is hobvious.” 

Mile after mile I followed the trail, finding plenty of 
blood all the way, but seeing notbing of the elk, and at 
last the sun (which went down at a es, early 
hour on that day) gave indications of sudden leave-takin 
—it began to grow dark. I still hurried on as best 
could, feeling hot and anxious, until, at the edge of an 
immense swamp, night overtook me and I could keep 
the trail no further. Here I decided to let the dog go; 
he had been showing unwonted eagerness all the way, 
and I was sure he could find the elk in a few minutes— 
also having found it he was sure to notify by howling 
long and loud; soIsent him in. For some five minutes 
after he started all was silent; then came the howl I was 
waiting and wishing for. Good! the elk was safe and 
within half a mile of me. 

There was no use attempting to penetrate such a 
swamp after dark—a man would be a fool to try it—so I 
commenced collecting wood for a fire, and making other 
little arrangements for passing the night endurably. 
Hardly had I begun to fix a rough camp, however, when 
from the swamp arose such a series of yells and howls 
as few nervous persons would care to hear in close prox- 
imity on a dark night; and in a marvelously short time 
Pete, the dog, was cowering and growling at my feet in 
an agony of terror. 

The swamp seemed literally alive with wolves. They 
collected about the carcass of the elk, and in the stillness 
of the night I fancied I could hear the bones crack under 
their powerful jaws, as they fought, snarled, gormandized 
and howled by turns. It was in vain that I went as far 
into the swamp as I could get, shouting myself hoarse 
and firing toward them repeatedly. The rascals seemed 
to know I was impotent to do them any harm, and only 
howled the louder. 

The opportunity which this incident afforded for ob- 
serving the traits and peculiarities of the sanguinary 
cowards would have been worth the sacrifice under other 
circumstances, but I was very anxious to possess the 
head and skin of a buck elk entire, and I knew the brutes 
too well to expect anything more than the bare antlers 
after they were done with it; so I gave up trying toscare 
them and listened to their beastly snarling and wrang- 
ling as they gobbled.and tore at my elk, inwardly swear- 
ing that while I lived I never would let slip an opportun- 
ity for taking a wolf scalp. They soon finished the elk, 
and after that kept up a hullabaloo at intervals all night, 
to the extreme terror of Pete, who shivered and watched 
incessantly. 

Some time after midnight it commenced raining most 
furiously, the wind blowing almost a hurricane at the 
same time, and it was with the greatest difficulty that I 
could keep the fire alive. To make matters worse, the 
weather grew rapidly colder, and before morning I was 
shaking to the point of dissolution with the ague. I had 
nothing to eat, had left my half-pint flask at the shanty, 
and had neither blanket nor axe. On the whole, it was 
one of the nights to be remembered, and more or less of 
them are chronicled in the memory of every genuine 
still-hunter. But for the confounded ague I could have 
managed to extort some fun from it, too. 

After the fire got low and gave out but very little light, 
the wolves grew very bold, coming within a few rods and 
howling as if for a wager; at every fresh yell Pete would 
shiver with redoubled vigor, pressing his ribs against the 
log and whining piteously; at last, in the very extreme of 
cowardice and fear he jammed himself as far under the 
log as possible, where he lay whining and shivering until 
daylight. Few hunting dogs will face a wolf singly— 
very few indeed but will cower when near a pack of inn 
In justice to Pete, and as I may not have occasion to 
mention him again, I will say that he turned out, all 
things considered, the best still-hunt dog I have ever 
owned or trained. 

Morning dawned at length, and, sick asI certainly was, 
I determined to have a look at the scene of the previous 
night’s carnival. Takinga large pine for a guide I found 
the spot without difficulty, but there was nothing left of 


ng. 
ten so feeble and nerveless as to be under the neces- 
sity of taking advantage of the strength afforded by high 
fever to back wood enough for daily use, and daily getting 
weaker. I knew there must be a lumbering establishment 
at no great distance below, but how was I to reach it? I, 
who could not go a mile from the shanty with the cer- 
tainty of having strength to return? So I shook and 
burned by turns, toted wood when I had strength to do 
it, and wrapped myself in the bear skin in a spiritless 
stupor when exhausted. I was becoming a moral Micaw- 
ber—waiting and hoping for something to turn up. 

Something did turn up—in the shape of old Peter the 
Indian guide, who stuck his Se mug through 
the rat-hole of a doorway one cold January evening, say- 
ing as he did so, ‘‘Ugh! you Nessmuk—you ’live, eh?” 

I jumped from the bear skin and seized his hand with 
a heartfelt joy and thankfulness that I cannot describe. 
I was dying for human sympathy and companionship, 
and, had he been an own brother, I could hardly have 
been more rejoiced to see him. It would not do, how- 
ever, to show it by acting childishly pleased, so, after the 
first greeting was over, I brought out the blackstrap, 
hard tack and bear meat, after which we filled a couple 
of pipes and smoked in taciturn mood, although I was 
burning to talk. The pipes finished, Peter, quite as a 
matter of course and in true Indian fashion, gave a terse 
account of his doings, and incidentally the ——- of his 
band, since he had left Ned and Tin October. They had 
killed much deer, some elk, a great many bear, and had 
caught mink and otter enough to buy plenty of blankets 
and powder for two years; the squaws had much corn 
and berries laid up on which to feast in the sugar season. 
He was a great hunter—had killed his fingers ten times 
over with deer, besides six full-grown bear and three elk. 
He could keep two smart squaws skinning and packing 
all the time, but he was tired hunting so much, and had 
come to visit his white brother and hear of his success. 
Had Nessmuk (Pine Marten) been lucky in the fall 
hunt? Had his traps fastened on the. otter with a sure 
grip? 

I have taken the liberty of mending his broken English, 
but the above is thesubstance of his speech, and in answer 
to his queries I replied that Nessmuk had killed as 
many deer as he wished, but, having no one to share the 
meat with, had killed only bucks for the most part, letting 
the does and fawns go free—the one to grow up, the 
other to breed. As to the traps, some evil spirit had 
taken them away with the otter in them, and the Pine 
Marten had been very sick—too sick for hunting—for a 
long time. It was doubtful if the Pine Marten ever saw 
his wigwam beyond the lake again. 

He looked me steadily in the face for some moments, 


few fragments of bone and part of a jaw. The antlers 
with glittering but expressionless eyes, such eyes as none 


were very long and heavy, but badly mutilated; still, as 






































































but an Indian head ever carries by any possibilitw, and 
then said, ‘‘Umph! me know—know all ’bout it. Know 
when you hunt; how much deer, how much bear; kill one 
buck elk, let wolf steal ’um—dam fool! Know when you 
sick; come mos’ every day; come to stay now. Take care 
you—hunt with you-rifle. How you like that? Bimeby 
ole Blackbird squaw come—he great ogee doctor, make 
you well in leetle while. You say yes?” 

I said yes most gladly. Not that I had much faith in 
Indian honesty; I thought it quite likely to be a plan for 
stealing my gun and whatever else vould be handily got 
at, but, as I was likely enough to die anyway and felt that 
I could not hold out long as I was, it seemed to offer a 
chance worth taking, and I took it. I did the Indian 
wrong. He kept faith with me nobly. 

From early dawn until dark, when the weather was 
favorable, he hunted and tended traps, for his own bene- 
fit as itturned out (though he offered to divide fairly), but 
he never left me at the shanty without a fair supply of 
wood, which he hacked up with infinite labor—for he was 
no axeman—and he made it a point of conscience to be 

resent when the fever was on me. This, I have little 

oubt, saved my life. For several days succeeding Peter’s 
arrival I was much worse, raving about the shanty in- 
sanely at night, rushing out into the frosty air half naked, 
with the snow waist deep, cutting up wild in various 
ways, and trying insanely to pummel him when he found 
it necessary to restrain me by force or to lug me back into 
the shanty after a crazy attempt to start down the river 
barefoot, with the thermometer at zero. 

After a week ‘or ten days the fever somewhat abated 
and Peter, taking my double-barreled rifle by way of 
armament and half a dozen hard biscuit by way of grub, 
gave notice of two days’ absence, and buckling his blan- 
ket about him went off up the trail. ; 

Late in the evening of the second day, while I -was 
lying on the bear skin with swimming brain and a fevered 
brow, he came back, but not alone. Two strong, athletic 
squaws, each toting a large pack, were his companions. 


lights, high up and well back, that he might have life to; they ‘might ‘‘adorn a tale,” I lugged them with much 
give the trail a wide berth in his dying struggles, and he } labor to the openings and deposited him in the branches 
ran out into the opening a few rods, where he turned | of an oak for safety, intending to call for them some time 
over and I shortly cut his throat secundem artem. | when I felt more like packing. I never saw them after- 

An hour, two, three hours passed with nothing save ! ward, nor the buck which I had left in the morning. 
the numerous black, gray and fox squirrels to vary the! Late at night, and in a blinding snowstorm, I managed 
monotony of a dull, cloudy December day, when, far | to stagger into camp with reeling senses and the delirium 
down the trail I caught sight of an enormous pair of | of fever in my veins; I was sick. All day I had been 
antlers above the bushes, and wagging toward me at a| trying to reach the shanty through the driving snow, 
rate which would have speedily left the little bay mare | setting the compass every half hour and finding myself 
nowhere, I am not subject to panic, or buck fever, but | on the wrong course nearly as often, wandering in a kind 
my heart did give an extra jump as he broke from the | of absent stupor hither and thither, conscious that to miss 
hazel thicket into the open, and I saw before me the | the shanty in such a state and in such weather was little 
finest buck elk I had ever seen. He had mostlikely been | better than death, yet unable to keep on the right tack 
frightened by wolves or Indians and was laying his course | for an hour without the aid of a compass. Weak from 
at a rate that promised to take him far enough out of | sickness and the loss of food, and half delirious as I was, 
harm’s way in an hour, but the sharp yell that every | it was a mercy that I found the camp at all. To say 
hunter knows how to give brought him up standing, and | truth, the dark little den did not look over cheerful as I 
he stood staring at me, the wildest, gamest looking animal | crawled in, but a roaring fire and dry clothes, with a hot 
imaginable. All varieties of the genus Cervus have a | dish of tea and a nip, improved matters a little, and if I 
uliarly game look, but none more so than the elk. | could have shaken that fiend of the West from my vitals, 

he two sunken dead-eyes below the real eyes give him a | the prospect was not at all a bad one; but I could not. 
strange, wild appearance, and his odd-looking movements| Late in the evening the fever left me and was suc- 
as he trots off with the speed of a locomotive, his nose | ceeded by a dull, spiritless stupor, which was not so 
ee ee eut and his antlers lying along either | much a positive distress as an effectual bar to all enjoy- 
side of him—the trick he has, too, of staring at you like | ment; this lasted for hours, and was followed in its turn 
a statue for two or three seconds, then, just as you were | by that ‘‘quotidian tertian,” shaking me until my backbone 
beginning to touch the trigger, wheeling like lightning, | seemed a huge string of loose beads and my neck threat- 
and at a few tremendous steps placing himself beyond | ened to dislocate itself with the violence cf the exercise. 
your reach; all lend such a fascination and gaminess to | This in turn again was followed by delirium and fever, 
elk hunting that I have seldom known a hunter who did | during which the little den of a shanty would dilate and 
not prefer a shot at a buck elk to any animal which runs | expand before my very eyes like a living, breathing 
the American woods. | thing, uutilit grew to palatial dimensions, then, taking a 
I did not give him time to dodge. As he came toa full | sudden turn, would contract and shrink, shrink toward 
stop the bead filled handsomely on his breast and I pulled, | the ground, until I would spring toward the door to avoid 
sending a small, sharp cone of lead directly into ‘‘the | the fate of the man in the Iron Shroud. Strange, weird 
sticking place,” which must have ranged nearly the whole | shapes flitted about the fire at night, grinning and mew- 
length of him. Away he went over the opposite knoll, | ing at me; owls, with immense wings like a bat’s, peered 
and I loaded quickly, whistling meanwhile to convince ! at me from the rude fireplace, and even poor Pete seemed 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








He introduced them as “Ole Blackbird squaw and he 
gal; pooty young squaw—great medicine.” 

The elder of the two was about as tough, leathery-look- 
ing aspecimen of aboriginal ugliness as I have ever 
fallen in with, and making due allowance for difference 
in age the daughter was the perfect moral of her. They 
both cast their loads unceremoniously aside and the elder 

roceeded at once to business. Watching me closely as 
she did so she rolled a large handful of leaves in her hand 
until they were partially pulverized, then passed them 
over to the younger squaw who soon made a pint of 
very bitter tea from them which I was told todrink. I 
managed to gulp it down, hot and bitter as it was, and 
the old squaw then seized me without ceremony, packed 
me snugly in bearskin and blankets, after which she 
and her daughter, wrapping their own blankets about 
them, lay down on either side of me, crowding me in a 
manner more close than pleasant. 

*Tis written in the Hebrew chronicle: 


**How the physicians, leaving pill and potion, 
Prescribed, by way of blister, a young belle, 

When old King David’s blood grew dull in motion, 
And that the medicine answered very well.” 


I trust King David’s medicine, which answered the pur- 
pose so well, was not a squaw—or, if she were, that she 
was young and good looking. 

My leathery belles, however, answered to help get upa 
copious perspiration, which was just what they intended, 
and when I awoke from the first sound refreshing sleep 
I had enjoyed for weeks it was with a cool, clear head and 
limbs free from pain. 

With the rise of the sun the confounded ague began to 
threaten me, and Mrs. Blackbird, with the help of her 
interesting daughter proceeded to take measures for ex- 
pelling it in a manner quite as novel and original as her 
treatment of fever. First, she undid a bundle of dirty 
blue cloth, and took therefrom several bundles of neatly 
bound, minute twigs. I had heard some hard stories of 
‘“‘whippin’ out the ager,” and smelt a pretty extensive 
mice immediately; but on the whole concluded to go 
through, so I suffered them to divest me of my clothing 
and seize me firmly by the wrists, and made no objection 
even when Mrs. Blackbird began to apply the switches 
gently to the bare skin, Gradually the blows increased 
in rapidity and severity; old Peter, who had stood by as 
spectator at first, stepped forward and seized a wrist 
firmly in each hand, so suddenly that I had no time to 
object; and the whipping immediately became energetic 
and general. Each of the squaws with a switch in each 
hand vied with the other in rapidity of hitting, and, as 
the sluggish, torpid blood strove to dash with answering 
speed through the tingling veins the pain became unen- 

urable. I had resolved to bear all that was asked of me 
in hope of a radical cure, but the torture was too severe; 
and I ordered them to desist, trying at the same time to 
wrench myself loose from Peter. They only laughed and 
laid on the harder. I became mad witb pain and went 
in on my muscle, biting and butting furiously at old Peter 
and giving the leathery females ungallant kicks about the 
ribs and abdomen—a proceeding that made them laugh 
all the more, and brought down the switches with in- 
creased vigor. I entreated and cursed by turns, tried 
bribery and flattery, begged for a resting spell, and 
threatened death tothe party of conspirators immediately 
I got loose, but all in vain. They flogged me for a time 
that seemed an age, and only let me off when I was too 
exhausted to stand alone. ThenI wasagain enveloped in 
skins and blankets, when, strange as it may seem, I al- 
most immediately fell into a deep slumber from which I 
did not awake until evening. When I did awake it was 
with a general sense of soreness all over the outer man; 
but where was the ague? Gone. Completely cured, as 
well as the fever, although I had some slight returns of 
the latter occasionally, which always yielded to Indian 
treatment, however. 


COWBOY REMINISCENCES. 


eS BROOKS, my cowboy ‘‘pardner,” and I 

were just back from a long trail drive that had led 
us by weary stages hundreds of miles from the home 
ranch. We had crossed the plains of Texas, been through 
Kansas and, pressing our way still further north, had 
reached the grand land of Montana, where our herd of 
2,500 jaded cattle were delivered to the buyers and the 
outfit disbanded, some to remain where chance had led 
them and others, among whom were Ray and I, to re- 
turn by way of the railroad home. 

We had seen the usual number of vicissitudes, had had 
a stampede and lost some cattle while crossing the 
waterless tract of the plain, but all in all ours had been a 
fairly successful drive; and thoroughly satisfied with the 
work and with an unusual number of dollars jingling in 
the pockets of our leather leggings we were now going 
to enjoy ourselves in the manner that seemed best to us 
and after the fashion most in accordance with cowboy 
tastes. So after the trip by rail had been suffered in 
silence, and endured by Ray with far more apprehen- 
sion and fear than he would have experienced amid the 
wildest herd of untamed cattle, we finally reached the 
station nearest our range, and mounting the horses that 
were awaiting us rode another 50 miles to the little 
frontier town that was the last settlement in going to 
the ranch, It was a real cowboy town, possessing all the 
requisites and conditions necessary to the full and per- 
fect happiness of a socially inclined puncher; here he 
could enjoy the variety of the half-barbaric orgy that 
is known in local parlance as a ‘‘tear” and, provided he 
did not extend his recklessness too far, he had very little 
to fear from the too strict enforcing of the rather dor- 
mant law. . 

Here Raymond and I stopped to have one royal time 
before settling down to the monotony of the winter’s 
Crift line-riding. So we ate quantities of canned oysters, 
the cowboy’s idea of luxury, slept every night, or rather 
a part of every night, on clean sheets and on soft mat- 
resses, played and billiards, dallied a little with the 
“tiger,” and drank, I am very sorry to say, very little 
water; in fact, save for occasional washing purposes, 
water was not at all included in our calculations for 
amusement. For one solid week we were virtually the 
owners of the town; barkeepers were glad to hob-nob 
with us, gamblers sought our society, and men picked up 
the stray crumbs in the way of chips that fell from our 
table; and even the sheriff, who was usually not on _— 

with members of our crowd on account of their 
frequent proclivities for shooting out his street lamps, 





thawed out under the influence of our liberal treatings, 
and diplomatically to feel our political pulse in 
regard to the approaching county election. : 

But one day it got whispered about the little frontier 
town that ‘them there two cowboys just home from 
Montany had about blowed in their pile,” and our reign, 
based on the influence of the mighty dollar, began to 
wane. The barkeeper, seeing in us probable solicitors of 
credit, ceased to be the genial soul of the a week; the 
blacklegs having no time to waste on well picked chick- 
ens, turned their attention to fresher game; while that 
ever cautious sheriff, scenting a possible repetition of the 
usual antics of our boys when leaving town, swore in a 
couple of deputies, and let it be generally known that he 
had said that ‘-if them two trail cowboys tried to shoot 
up his town like some of the others of the same outfit 
had done, there would sure be trouble.” These threats, 
however, had not much effect on our spirits, and we con- 
tinued to enjoy ourselves as long as there was a dollar in 

our pockets. But there must come an end to all things, 
even to affairs of such unlimited possibilities as tears, 
and late one night, urged rather by necessity than choice, 
we saddled up our bronchos and prepared to begin the 
twenty-mile ride to the ranch. 

I do not know whether it was owing to a slight in- 
fluence of vegetable over animal spirits, or if it was 
merely recklessness born of a passing tinge of remorse 
over the hundred and fifty al American dollars that it 
had taken us half a year to earn, but just as we rode 
away from the horse track, Ray with a yell of defiance, 
began emptying his six-shooter into the air and gave other 
evidences of his intention of taking the town. We were 
fast pardners in those days, pardners in peril and privation, 
and pardners in any reckless pleasure that either of us 
chose to inaugurate, so I followed his example, and to- 
gether we enjoyed that classic amusement of ‘‘shooting 
up the town.” Down the one long street of the village 
we rode, yelling like Comanches, and fusilade after 
fusilade from our smoking pistols. It was no unusal in- 
cident in that lawless little frontier town, where the law 
was regarded more as an experiment than as a settled in- 
stitution, but on this particular night the sheriff had been 
rather on the look out; and just as the open prairie was 
gained and we were preparing to rein our furious steeds, 
a hail followed by a shot in the air, warned us that we 
were being pursued, and looking behind the forms of 
three mounted men could be discerned through the gloom, 
while the sounds of galloping hoofs came to our ears over 
the hundred or so yards of level prairie. Raymond calmly 
began reloading his Colts. 

“Hold on, old man,” I said, as we urged our bronchos 
to redoubled efforts, ‘‘don’t let us have any trouble, it’s 
all fun you know; our horses are fresh and let’s try a run 
for it, and leave all that kind of thing to the last.” 

So giving our mustangs spur and quirt, we rode through 
the night. At first we had hoped that after a mile or so 
the posse, on seeing that there was no surrender, would 
turn back; but as mile after mile was passed over ata 
killing pace, we began to realize that the race would be 
along one. Twice our pursuers hailed and several times 
they opened fire, but we had had a fair start to begin 
with, and steadily gained on the gang until the sound of 
their horses hoofs gradually died away in the distance 
and their shouts grew inaudible. We did not stop. how- 
ever, but kept steadily and silently on, only slacking up 
occasionally to give our panting horses a breathing spell; 
and just as dawn began to break the long hill was gained, 
on the summit of which stood the ranch house. We had 
made the twenty miles in something like three hours. 
Up the slope we rode while a volley of pistol shots 
brought out our comrades to welcome us home, after an 
absence of six months. From the elevation on which the 
ranch stood we could see, four or five miles away, our 
pursuers; but whether it was owing to the proximity of 
county elections, or to the fact that we were at home and 
surrounded by a dozen or more comrades, the posse came 
no further, but after a short rest retraced their steps to 
town, leaving us victors of a well won race. 

So ended one of the many incidents in which Raymond 
and I were pardners. Disreputable? I grant you that; but 

ou who know no greater sensations than those furnished 
S a tame Eastern life, surrounded 7 orderly crowds and 
ruled by a series of laws that work like some piece of 
well fitting machinery, can form no idea of what the life 
of a cowboy is, and cannot appreciate the devil-may-care 
spirit of mischief that takes possession of him when he 
again comes into contact with something that approaches 
civilization after months of danger and privation. The 
doings such as I have just related are the result more of a 
love of mischief than any desire todo real harm. And 
so they are regarded by the generality of Westerners, who 
look on the freaks of a lot of cowboys as they would on 
the doings of a set of overgrown school boys, and notice 
is very seldom taken of them by the officers. 

On the particular occasion of which I have written, 
however, the sheriff, piqued perhaps by the distancing 
that he received in that twenty-mile race, ‘laid for” us, 
and one night a few weeks after the affair he had his 
revenge. 

I had been obliged to come into town to receive a reg- 
istered letter; and knowing that the officers were on the 
lookout for either Ray or myself I waited on the outskirts 
of the town until after dusk, and then staking my pony, 
walked to the building that served as t-office and gen- 
eral rendezvous for the socially-inclined gossips at the 
place. My enemy was not there; so stepping to the 
window I received my packet of mail and was about to 
go, when, as luck would have it, in came the wretched 
sheriff, who covered me immediately with his six-shooter 
and gave the order ‘‘hands up,” with which command I 
lost no time in complying. ere was nothing else to do, 
for a man does not think much about resistance when 
looking into the muzzle of a Colts revolver held only a 
few feet from his head. So I had tamely to allow myself 
to be disarmed, and then we went in search of bail, 
which fortunately Isoon procured and again became a 
free man. After this my captor and i got on the best of 
terms, he ——s his regret over the necessity that 
had compelled him, etc., etc., in all of which condolence 
I rather the more feelingly of the two, I fancy, quite 
agreed with him. The next morning, after going through 
the usual formula of State vs. cowboy, I was obliged to 

ay out $35 as a solace to the wounded feelings of the 
fa . Revenge is sweet, however, and when a few weeks 
later, and just before election, a small keg of excellent 
— and a couple of boxes of fair were sent to 
e ranch by this same sheriff with the hope that he 








would see us all at the polls, we complied with his request 
by drinking and smoking up the offering, and then riding 
to the town in a body we defeated the donor by casting a 
solid fifteen votes for the other man. 

Take them as a class, however, the sheriffs of the West 
are a wonderful well qualified set of men. The position 
is no sinecure, and requires no ordinary combination of 
qualities. The popular sheriff must bea man of not only 
a nerve and determination, but above all must have the 
requisite caution and discretion in the handling of the 
rough, devil-may-care classes that compose the bulk of 
the population of frontier counties. He must never let a 
real crime go unpunished, and must be ready to follow at 
all hazards the trail of the criminal; but he must also 
have the discretion not to draw the restricting bands of 
law too tightly down over men who have been a law 
unto themselves. The sheriff who is ever ready to exact 
the observance of the letter of the law in vesned to trifles, 
and who is most sure in restraining the antics of cowboys, 
is not always the one that is most successful in bringing 
criminals really guilty of grave offenses to justice. 

ALEX. M. REYNOLDS. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A FISHING TRIP TO THE ISLAND. 


ro" ast summer was in more ways than one queer. 
e had an abundance of rain, but a scarcity of 
wind, and threatened storms without number; in fact 
the west coast, which beats the world in the way of 
threats, has the past season beaten its own record. 

Scarcely a day has passed but we have had all the in- 
dications of a tornado. Wind banks and thunder heads 
would pile up in one quarter or another. The thunder 
would rumble and mble away, getting nearer and 
nearer. The black blanket of clouds would be torn and 
ripped by vicious and almost incessant flashes of light- 
ning. But it was all threats. Just as we would think 
the crisis at hand, and that something terrible must 
happen, the sun would boom through the black sky, the 
ominous-looking clouds would break up into littly fleecy 
white patches and scatter away only to bank up some- 
where else and repeat the farce over again. Boat sail- 
ing was out of the question? If there was wind enough 
to get clear of the land it was sure to die out before we 
could get back, and no one cared to risk the almost cer- 
tain result—pulling home. 

But we all know what one will do to go fishing, par- 
ticularly when he knows the bay is alive with grouper 
and redfish. 

And so it came about that we organized an expedition 
to the island—object, fish. An early start was imperative. 
So after a hurried breakfast we let go the wharf, and 
with good ome poles started down river. It was get- 
ting gray in the east, but the cloud bank was so thick that 
old Sol had a hard struggle to get above the trees. He 
accomplished it at last and burst out with a fierce blind- 
ing glare that was, to say the least, uncomfortable. But 
a breeze came with the sun, and when, after a due amount 
of work and perspiration, we reached the river the fair 
wind was duly appreciated. With everything set, ropes 
coiled away and skipper at the stick we stand out by the 
pier head. : 

Off to the no’rd were some half dozen spongers work- 
ing up to their anchorage inside the keys; just dotting 
the horzion were several more, all bound in, for the water 
was thick and it was no use to work. ‘‘Yes,” said the 
skipper, ‘‘yes, this is the best harbor on this partof the 
coast, and greatest resort for spongers. They have been 
coming here now regularly since the war. Some of the 
vessels which come here now as spongers were here in the 
sixties for a far different purpose. There’s the old C—-; 
now, I’ve seen her lying in under the keys here more than 
once, masts down and her deck load of cotton covered 
with bushes, while not far outside was a Yankee gunboat.” 

‘Did they catch them often?” 

‘Bless you, no! Guess they didn’t want to. We used 
to unstep our masts and pole down along the coast, inside 
where wecould, making easy reaches through the night, 
and lying well hid through the day. Oh, yes, it paid 
well. Iknow one man that made $4,000 in one trip to 
Nassau. Do him any good, did you say? I reckon so. 
He’s got the money now all stowed away—good bright 
Confederate notes every one of them. 

‘‘That’s called the South Key—the one with the light- 
house, I mean; quite a settlement there once, fellows that 
couldn’t stand conscription. 

‘The next one is Hog Island: been -settlers there once 
too; didn’t stay there long, I reckon. A man started a 
ranch thereonce. What hogs the fishermen and spongers 
didn’t steal the ‘gators gobbled, so I guess he didn’t make 
much. No! the South Key is where the money is buried. 
How do I know it is there? How do 1 know anything? 
Didn’t a sailor, dying in the hospital in New Orleans, tell 
all about it, and didn’t the boat come ashore here right 
north of the river, and in a few days the wreck drifted 
in by the mouth of the Coolie. Of course I know it’s 
there, $85,000; somebody’ll get it yet, see if they don’t. 

‘““Why don’t I get it? So I would only it was so long 
ago that the land marks are all gone. The sailor who 
died in New Orleans said there was a crow foot on a cab- 
bage palmetto right over it; but the thing is to find that 
| re palmetto. I believe it’s there though, if I can’t 

nd it. 

‘*‘But here we are at the No. 2 buoy. Now, gentlemen, 
you might risk a line astern; perhaps we'll get a kingfish 
tween here and the island. We’ll run the beach down, 
and it will be strange if we don’t hook something. I think 
we'll run down to Big Pass, then we'll slip in and land on 
a sand beach there is just inside. Some of you fellows 
will want to go over to the Indian mound; and the rest 
can fish while they are waiting. Yes, there are lots of 
these Indian mounds on this coast. Most of them have 
been overhauled though. I made a hig find once myself. 
It got me into the worst scrape I was ever in, too. You 
see, I was down on Tampa Bay. I had had poor luck and 
was getting mighty hard up. I landed near the mouth 
of Bull Frog River, and close by was a large mound that, 
as far as I could see, had never been molested. I got 
there about two o’clock in the afternoon, and after look- 
ing the mound over, made up my mind to see what I 
could find. Well, I stripped and went at it, and I hadn’t 
worked ten minutes when—Great Scott! lock at that 

uall over the land!” 

e all looked and the skipper and his story were for 
the time forgotten. On our lee beam and nearly the 
whole Jength of the eastern horizon, was the blackest 
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| oe ‘ 
cloud I ever saw, the upper barely above the tree- | Here at the foot of the ridge is a well-remembered spot. 
tan : A great white stone at the foot of a huge pine recalls the 
mornings when I have sat on it and listened to the bark 
of the gray squirrel, or the ‘‘swish” which marked his 
spring among the branches of the surrounding beeches 
and chestnuts, or the nestle and patter of the grouse 
among the dry leaves. But I cannot stop here now, Ihavea 
long walk laid out and must keep on. My way leads me 
right along the foot of the cliff, where here and there I 
see the last decaying rails of an old rail fence, oncea 
favorite ‘“‘runway” for game, but it is almost gone, and I 
have often to diverge from the old path, where the 
branches of some old chestnut on the ridge, shattered by 
storm or lightning, has come crashing down across the 


tops, tumbling over and over toward us, like the surf on 
the beach, but without the noise. Every few seconds we 
could see the glare of lightning behind the cloud which 


was moving toward us with frightful velocity. 


Soon our wind was gone, and we lay rocking on the 
long swells in perfect silence, save for the slatting of the 
sail as the boat rolled. The oppressive silence was broken 
by the skipper, ‘Down with jib! Let go throat and peak 
and down with that mainsail! There’s wind there, and 


lots of it.” 


The jib was soon stowed, the mainsail tied up, and 
with an oar the boat was hove around for the squall, 
which by this time was close aboard. Now comes a low 
rumble of thunder, the clouds bend toward us, the light- 
ning is almost incessant, big scattering drops of rain 
patter on the water. The clouds bend lower and lower, 
between the flashes of lightning the darkness is intense, 
then for an instant a hush like death, and then the very 
firmament seems torn asunder. A blinding flash that 
seems to tear the eyeballs, a rending, rattling crash of 
thunder, and the squall was on us. Lucky for us that 
our sail was down and that we had headed the boat for 
the squall, for had it struck us abeam we would have 


been blown out of the water or under it. 


Right on the heels of the wind came the rain. And 
such arain. Nothing could withstand it. We had rub- 
ber coats, but they were as useless as cobwebs. We 
were drenched in an instant and for perhaps five minutes 
were nearly smothered. One could not tell spray from 


rain, the air was full of both. 


But though intense the squall was soon over, the wind 
dropped almost as soon as it came, the rain grew less, 
pattered feebly here and there, then ceased altogether. 
The sun, brighter and hotter than before, shone with a 
new beauty, and the face of nature, wet, but smiling, was 


once more ours, 


But what a drenched crowd we were, we were not only 
wet, we were soaked, Everything in the Junch basket 
was soaked to a pulp, except some hard boiled eggs, and 


they were beginning to be soft. 


‘“Boys,” says one, “do you want to go to the island 
with that mess of water-logged grub, I don’t.” And the 


rest of us thought so too. a 


Sadly we took our poles and slowly headed back to- 
ward the river. It was ebb tide and low water, but hard 
work took us wearily upthke river. Time wi Il accom- 
plish any thing, and an hour or so later we reached the 
dock, and wet, hungry and discouraged we plodded our 


several ways home. 
‘“No, we didn’t get any fish.” 
TARPON SPRINGS, Florida. 


TARPON. 





OVER THE OLD “SQUIRREL ROUTE.” 


HE late Frank Forester, in one of his breezy delinea- 
tions of the glories of autumn shooting, rather went 
out of his way to attack Bryant for inaccuracy in his 


beautiful little poem on ‘‘The Death of the Flowers.” 


He quite forgot that Bryant wrote ofa later season, of 
‘‘wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows brown 
and sere,” and of ‘tthe cold November rain,” and not of 
the bright October with its clear, crisp mornings and 
balmy days, and its woodlands yet gorgeous with the 
many colored livery of the ripening foliage. Had Herbert 
lived to this year of grace, 1890, and passed it in New 


England, the slur on Bryant would hardly have been 
written, for of all the Octobers I remember, and they are 
many,I had hardly recall one so generally wet and 
cheerless. There were two or three bright days in the 
first week of the month, and one or two more sandwiched 
in about the middle, but I was busy during the first ones, 
and the latter ones came in so unexpectedly that I did 
not take advantage of them, and my gun has never left 
its case in the closet this year. we 

I did take a tramp, however, on the 18th, when a bright 
afternoon broke out of a dark, foggy morning, over a 
favorite old ‘‘squirrel route” among the hills, which many 
long years ago I was wont to follow with my brother 
when we were both young, and which, twenty years 
later, I often traversed with my sons, 

Leaving the village about 3 P. M. with no weapon but 
an Alpen stock I struck out on a long disused rood at the 
base of the hills, said to have been used in the early days 
of the settlement, when the roads through the meadows 
were impassable from mud in the spring, and climbing a 
steep, stony pitch soon reached one of the few bits of 
‘old woods” left near the town. Half a dozen tall pines, 
as many big butternuts, a score of chestnuts and a hun- 
dred oaks, with a few small hemlocks and minor trees, 
have been spared to cover six or seven acres and to afford 
a. pleasant and convenient woodland retreat for visitors 
in the summer days. Beyond them a “pair of bars” and 
the remnants of an old farm gate, open to a long stretch 
of pasture land, which separates the steep wood-covered 
ridge on my left from the level meadows 200ft. below. 

Down through this ea the old road makes its way, 
slowly climbing the hillside, until two miles away it 
turns a branch sharply to the left and crosses the ridge 
to some farms behind, or rather it did once, for it has 
not been used for years, and is now obstructed by rail 
fences and stone walls. Ileave the road, however, after 
passing the bars, and bear sharply to the left up a rough 
ravine or gully, which comes down from the northerly 
crest of the ridge, and down which trickles a little brook, 
lost in the summer among the broken stones which form 
its bed, but full enough now to make it necessary to keep 
up on the slope, stepping among the wet leaves, over the 
broken stones, which are half-covered with soft vegetable 
mould and moss. I soon reach a point where the major 
part of the little brook comes pitching down 60 or 7O0ft. 
over a precipice to the right, first with a clear leap of 
some dozen feet and then shattered into spray, tumbling 
over the broken stones in foam till it meets its compan- 
ion and partner coming from the left at the bottom of 
the gully. Climbing the steep walls of the ravine I come 
to an old wood road, which once followed up the little 
brook to its source behind the ridge, but it is so grown 
up with witch hazel and swamp maple I can hardly fol- 
low it, and now I meet the brook coming down the road- 
way. A broken pine branch, thick with its clusters of 
leaves, has fallen across the channel at a narrow gorge 
between two big stones, and other twigs and leaves have 
been stopped by it until it has made a complete dam and 
turned the waters into the path. 

The hook of my staff soon removed the obstruction, 
and the waters return to their course, while I go on mine, 














































way. 


son. 


their color. 


and branches are thickly studded between them. 


wood, and not burn it over for unnecessary pasturage. 


and be ready for a hot cup of tea and a hearty supper. 
Von W. 


OCTOBER 18. 


Woodcock in the valley, 
Grouse upon the hill, 
O, take your trusty dog and gun 


And your game pockets fill. —Pennyson. 


HEADQUARTERS, Alma Association Knights of the Trigger, 
Oct. 17, 1890.— Comrade Sir Knight: Information has just been re- 
ceived at this office that a detachment from the main army of 
Philohela Minor, in its annual migration, has swooped down upon 
the lowlands to the west of the town and is boring the ground full 
of holes and otherwise affecting the property of the honest yeo- 
men. You are therefore required to present vourself armed and 
equipped for duty to-morrow morning at 7 o’clock. (Signed) 


HIsRAL, High Muck-a-Muck. 


d members of the association are all officers, num- 
bering three; and besides the official signing the above 
order, there are Stephens, Muck-a-Muck; and the writer 


hereof, just plain Muck. 


We had been anxiously awaiting the order for some 


time, knowing that our superior ‘“‘kept tab” on several 


likely pieces of cover; and bright and early the following 


morning we repaired to the rendezvous—the Wolf’s Den 
—and from the lookout discerned Hisral far down by the 
river advancing stealthily, gun in hand, toward an old 
stump for a shot at what appeared to be an otter sittin 
motionless behind it, Now he is in short range, an 
raising the gun to his shoulder, stands erect to sight the 
quarry. No booming gun salutes the rising sun; no otter 
dangles at his belt. It was the cat. 

Sparing his blushes as he joins us in the wagon, and 
with old Dan, a pointer of shady pedigree but good field 
record, under the seat, we bow] along in the crisp autumn 
air, each moment adding to the feelings of relief from 
business cares and anticipations of a rare day in the woods. 
Only when an outing is the fruition of days of hope does 
one experience the full witchery of such a morning ride. 
Each wayside clump of alders invites, and every rushy, 
willowy margin of meadow brook pleads to be explored; 
but we tarry not, knowing that a short half-hour will 
find us on ground which last year yielded ample satisfac- 
tion to dog and gun. 

Stabling the horse with a farmer friend we are soon 
three abreast and Dan quartering before, beating up the 
margin of a woodland stream. Up jumps a waa 
and twists away on whistling wing, as Stephens opens 
the ball with both barrels; and the rest of the line con- 
tinues the volley as he again flushes wildly, but as he tops 
the alders a shot directed more by faith than sight drops 
him in the bosom of the brook, whence Dan retrieves to 
our satisfaction but not to his own, for he hopes to mouth 
it outrageously as soon as he is out of the water, but we 
anticipate that little ‘‘aside” and relieve him of his burden 
atthe brink. How like some people—commendable when 
deprived of the opportunity to be otherwise. Then we 


Now I reach another old landmark. An old chestnut 
“stub,” 4ft. in diameter and 40ft. high, long stood here, a 
favorite hiding place for the gray squirrels when dis- 
turbed among the surrounding beeches. How many years 
ago its top went I can’t remember, but now the whole 
trunk lies across my path, split open by the fall. The axe 
marks at the butt show that it has been cut down, and 
the deep hollow disclosed tells the story, ‘‘coons or honey,” 
I do not know which, for wild bees are occasionally found 
in New Hampshire and tracked by the local ‘‘Sam Lov- 
els” in the same way as so well described by Mr. Robin- 


I mount the fallen trunk, light my pipe, and look 
around me. There, on that huge beech, are four sets of 
initials, somewhat grown out of shape; for they were cut 
twenty years ago by my sons and theircomrades. Thank 
heaven, the boys are all well yet; but how they are 
scattered! One is at the head of a large machine shop on 
the shore of Lake Erie, and another in a like position in 
New Jersey; one is superintending the U.S. Fish Hatch- 
ing House in Oregon; and the other is exploring in Alaska! 

“The world do move,’ and so must I, for I have loitered 
along till the dark clouds are coming up in the west, and 
as Iemerge from the woods into a long stretch of open 
pasture sloping to the south, the distant hills are losing 


I hasten on, still keeping the ridgé to my right, under 
the lee of the last really big oaks and chestnuts left in 
town, till Ireach the other end of the old road on which I 
started out, and climbing the wall follow it into the woods. 
But the woods do not last long, for soon after I cross the 
summit I come to a great clearing, cut in from the river 
side last spring apparently. Thebig oak legs lay around 
in huge piles, ready to be ‘‘sledded” down to the village 
and worked up into furniture and baskets as soon as the 
snow comes, and the piles of firewood made from the tops 


Some of the trees are old enough to cut, and I do not 
care if the owner will only let the land grow up again to 


The Vermont hills opposite are in deep shadow now; 
the river bank, full from the autumn rains, sparkles in 
the fading light, which shows its sinuous course through 
the meadows, up all the swales and low places, of which 
it sends long ‘‘setbacks” of quiet water, and the village 
shows two miles away in the distance. It is all down 
hill work now, and I strike a racing gait down the old 
road, splashing through the little rivulets which trickle 
from every spring on the hillside, trusting to my hob- 
nailed shooting boots to keep my feet dry, and coming 
out where [ went in at the ‘‘Old Gate,” and reach the vil- 
lage just as the lights are beginning to sparkle in the win- 
dows, with my legs well stretched and my lungs well 
filled with the mountain air, just in time to put on dry 
shoes, pick the cockle burrs out of the legs of my trousers, 


bill, shook the glistening drops from drooping win 
watched for an instant the alae eye lose its ines, 
smoothed the ruffled plumage and admiring his unusual 
size, consigned him to the deep recesses of the shooting 
coat. A ‘ground keeper” sure, and full eight ounces, 
Finding no more birds for a few rods, we traverse the 
chord of an arc made by a big bend in the stream, and 
strike it again in a neighboring meadow. What a strik- 
ing contrast is presented by the woodlands in June and 
ores amen see pa see ce was — a 
iving green and fragrant flower, and eve: ugh melo- 
dious with the song of birds. Now, ate floral train 
and forest choir, and the silence in nature’s great cathe- 
drals would be oppressive were not the eye, and through 
it something within, satisfied with a glory of sunshine 
and varied foliage. See that maple robed in yellow 
plush, that sumach in crimson hue, and there by the 
river bank a lang syne king among forest kings has lost 
his crown, his stalwart trunk and broken arms entwined 
by a vine of rainbow tints, whose tendrils swinging grace- 
fully soften the outlines of the picture mirrored at his 
feet. What a rich ion is a taste for that sport 
which makes a man a lover of forest and field and all 
that is in it. 

Having reached the meadow brook almost concealed by 
rank weeds and graceful willows, Stephens and I take 
the outer edges of the cover, while Hisral takes old Dan 
to beat close to the brookside. Soon a cock flushes and 
as I pull the trigger the report of his gun assures me that 
I might have saved my ammunition, for the bird falls 
ere the recoil in felt. Then a wily fellow tried to sneak 
off through the bushes, but a charge of No. 10s through 
a patch of briers sent him to grass. Passing on the dog 
stood staunchly by an old log some distance from the 
margin of the stream and we all drew up in company 
front about 10yds. apart, every nerve strained in momen- 
tary expectation of a flush and each counting on getting 
in a shot instanter. That bird might just as well walk 
out and say, ‘‘Don’t shoot, but put me in your little bag 
and reserve your ammunition for my sisters and my 
cousins and my aunts.” 

What a picture! Three men and a dog motionless, 
breathless, fingers on triggers, intently regarding an old 
root at the end of a decayed log! There we stand, and 
stand and stand, till the suspense is painful and a blue- 
jay laughs discordantly as he flits overhead; he must 
have been sounding the key note for the symphony in Q 
that followed. Hisral can stand it no longer, and as he 
steps in front of the dog the vock springs from his very 
feet and straight as Tell’s arrow comes directly for my 
head. Shades of Herbert defend us! If I move not that 
long bill will bisect my right eye. My companions dare 
not shoot, as the bird is directly between us, and asa 
wing brushes my face I dodge and strike with the gun 
which discharges at an angle of 45° with the horizon, and 
whirling, the other charge is thrown away as he disap- 
pears in the brush. 

Something funny must have happened, as my friends 
gave free rein to explosive merriment, offering as a reason 
therefor that in the scene above described, facial expres- 
sion, attitude, action and result were too much for human 
nature to view unmoved. And when it was intimated 
that the grand old forest aisles, fit temples for druid or 
fairy, should not be profaned by such boisterous mirth, 
they danced in fiendish glee, waking the echoes with a 
perfect rage of laughter. “Ht tu, Brute?” 

“Chickens will come home to roost” was thought deeply 
but breathed softly, as following the sinuosities of the 
little stream soon brought us to the edge of the woods 
and into an old swine pasture of possibly two acres grown 
up to patches and clumbs of alders, with cow paths wind- 
ing in and out, making a perfect picnic ground for wood- 
cock; and there they were in numbers exceeding any- 
thing we had ever seen before in grounds of like extent. 

Frank Forrester says in his ‘‘Field Sports” that he never 
found a flock of them but once} and happy is the man 
who thus finds them once in his Jifetime! 

After two or three had been properly perforated and 
my companions were by themselves in a little cripple, the 
cock began springing about them, one, two, three, six, 
ten, a dozen on the wing at once, and what were these 
erstwhile hilarious hunters doing? There they stood like 
animated weather vanes, each succeeding instant point- 
ing their guns at different points of the compass as the 
birds jumped from their feet in front, at the right, left 
and behind them, and never firing a shot. 

What’s the matter with Stephens? him of the un- 
bridled merriment and “light fantastic toe” on the green- 
sward, rattled? Yea, verily, shattered. 

And was Hisral rattled too? He of the explosive 
laughter, who in bygone days in these self-same glades 
wooed the wild turkey to his doom with a leaf of ever- 
green brier, and from yonder knoll dropped a buck of 
seven points as he cleared this stream at a mighty bound; 
Hisral, who flinched not when old bruin turned on him 
at ten paces; was he unnerved by the whistle of a dozen 
woodcock? ‘Tell it not in Gath.” Yes, Hisral was rat- 
tled too. 

Under such circumstances was it not pardonable to re- 
tire behind a huge tree and quietly chuckle? And a little 
red squirrel on a branch overhead jerked his tail toward 
those marvelous marksmen and chuckled too. Honors 
are easy. 


A council of war was now held, and one was stationed 
at a pass formed by a wood road between the alder swale 
and timber, and one proceeded to systematically hunt the 
swarm by keeping them moving back and forth; and as 
old Dan drew gingerly and stood staunchly on bird after 
bird, the currency of the realm—No. 10’s—was put where 
it would do the most good; and bird after bird came to 
bag until only one out of sixteen escaped to carry the 
tidings to his fellows in the sunny South. Woodcock 
rarely take wing after a death shot, but as we were going 
quietly along about 50yds. apart, Stephens called. out 
“There goes a woodcock, and DS deenand in near that 
large beach tree just in front of you.” Hisral stepped to 
the spot and there lay a plump bird in the last gasp, a 
drop of blood at the base of the bill indicating that he 

bellows to mend. i : 

Just before us was a fallen treetop, and asa bird 
flushed he was quickly cut down not 6ft. above the 
ground. Stephens saw him fall and ejaculated, “‘By the 
powers at Lansing, it’s a short-billed woodcock! Who 
would have expected to find one here!” A strange diffi- 

























































dence seemed to have seized us all; no one claimed it, but 
epr: Dan did a very pretty piece of work, traili 
did just what you would have done—took the bird by the | lentless persiatence of a 
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under and over fallen | and out into an open 
eae his statuesque attitude announced the game 

* _ mt: A shooter, not to say sportsman, from 

Jackson was recently telling a friend that down his way 

they paid little attention to the probibitory clause in the 

game law concerning quail, and that he and a game 
warden had been out shooting them. There is another 
warden who does the honors for the State in a massive 
mansion in that city, with whom they should be made 
acquainted. The brown beauties are fairly plenty, and 
it would be exceedingly gratifying now and then tospend 

a day in the fields after them, especially because a severe 

winter plays greater havoc than many guns, but since 

our chosen representatives have said ‘‘Thou shalt not,” 
gentlemen ‘will respect the fiat; others should be com- 

lled to. If the open season were made the same as for 

grouse or woodcock, two years would suffice to replace 
the prohibitory clause, for many half-fledged broods 
would fall easy victims in September and October to the 
farmer and the hunter “for revenue only;” while the 
same besom of destruction would sweep the huddled 
bevy when tracked in the snows of December. There- 
fore, if sportsmen would preserve for themselves a reas- 
onab!e amount of quail shooting yearly in this State, let the 
“open” be after the birds are strong of wing and before 
the treacherous snow renders it possible for anything 
with a gun to exterminate a bevy at a single shot. The 
month of November would seem to answer the require- 
ments, and it is believed that an amendment to the law 
now in force, making that month open for quail, would 
meet the approbation of free-trader and protectionist. 
The law is very generally respected in this section, and 
the mild winters have conspired to enable Bob White to 
multiply very rapidly, so that one rarely spends a day 
with dog and gun without being sorely tempted by the 
rush and whirr of half a dozen large bevies. If the 
winters continue propitious we shall one day have quail 
shooting galore, and the vials of ridicule will be uncorked 
on him who fails to bag his twenty couple from sun to 
sun. | 

As we approach the western limit of this little preserve 
the alder growth disappears and before us lies a meadow 
of small extent, through which meanders the little stream 
along which we have been shooting. 

Hark! What's that? Scaipe, scaipe, and a fickle wing 
disappers through the alders; scaipe, scaipe, and another 
erratic shadow disappears inthe same direction. Can it 
be our old friends Scolopax wilsonii, on which we had 
our first field experience on the flats out Union avenue, 
between Saratoga and the lake, as the full-fed Fancy 
bowled along to game dinners at Moon’s or Crum’s? Yes, 
the same. How they twist and dive and swerve to puzzle 
the marksman and elude the shot! And how well they 
succeed is attested by the number of empty shells after 
four of the six flushed have joined their ox-eyed cousins 
in the bag. 

Take a well-conditioned woodcock, pluck, sever head 
and tarsi and lay breast up on the palm of your hand, 
and what have you? A miniature turkey. Take a fat 
snipe, treat it the same way, and what have you? A 
miniature goose. Now take four of each so prepared and 
minus the trail, and have your good wife bake them in a 
pie, having an aperture in the upper crust for the occa- 
sional introduction of such a sauce as she knows how to 
concoct with a slight dash of eau de vie, and when you 
see it brown and smoking hot and pass your plate the 
second time, your gustatory nerves will tingle and you 
will acknowledge it a fitting finale to a good day afield. 

Do I hear some one exclaim, ‘‘Avaunt, barbarian! 
Would you so treat a woodcock?” Aye, aye, sir; and so 
would you, had you once a finger in the pie. No need to 
invoke Epicurus; his shade will beam benignantly upon 
your beard. 

Have brother sportsmen noted that cock migrate earlier 
in the autumn than formerly? 

Ten years ago when with Raymond, Rich and Hodg- 
man, the Adirondacks, a few miles from the terminus of 
the railroad of that name, used to be our favorite shoot- 
ing ground for grouse and woodcock, we always counted 
on the “flight” coming on during the last week or ten 
days of October; two years ago, what time in sadness we 
buried ‘“‘Peter the Hermit” on the banks of the Hudson, 
H, and I fagged early and late over the same ground at 
the same time of the month, but the cock were not there. 
Last year they left central Michigan unusually early, and 
this year we have not moved one since the day herein 
chronicled. 

From cover where in September one could guarantee 
to put up from ten to fifteen couple in a day, by the mid- 
dle of the following month not a bird remained. Since 
the birds bred there they must have migrated during or 
before the first quarter of the October moon. 

The rich find of the 1th is accounted for on the theory 
that the birds moving from their breeding grounds in the 
neighborhood and along the river, dropped into this ideal 
shelter, and finding a warm, sweet soil containing an 
abundant supply of their favorite food, were loath to 
leave and so tarried to our delectation. 

After thoroughly beating the open pasture for more 
snipe, an empty stomach, a few pattering rain drops and 
the rumble of distant thunder warn us to seek lunch and 
shelter in the hayloft of the barn where our conveyance 
was left five hours before. Faster falls the rain as we cut 
across lots, and entering a piece of woods a small cove 
of ruffed grouse flushed with a roar of a froma brush 
pile, and each man dropped his pird.’ If it had rained 
Greek-fire we would have followed the fugitives; and it 
was worth the effort, as the lightning lit up the now 
darkening forest before each crash of thunder, and the 
Tain was swept by the driving wind in drenching sheets 
about our shivering frames, to see Stephens make a clean 
= one range on a grouse going like a rocket before 

e gale, 

_ Ah, what aday! The fun was fast and furious! 

. “Yes,” remarks the perpetrator of that pie, as by the 
light of the library lamp she fastens a button on my 
shooting coat, “‘but you were a thoroughly saturated and 
dejected trio as you drove home through the storm; now 
confess that you were utterly miserable!” I answered, 

You know we always refer to it with a smile.” 

And further deponent sayeth not, L. A. S. 

MICHIGAN. 





A Boox Anour Inp1ANs.—The FOREST AND STREAM will mail 
see OD ap) poston .s descri oe paroles of Mr. wea nook. 
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and specimen illustrations from the volume.—4do. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Glatmyal History. 


THE WOODCOCK’S WHISTLE. 








OTHING that I have read for a long time has inter- 
Trumbull’s account of his 
captive woodcock. It certainly deserves the encomium 
which you bestow on it editorially, for it is a fascinating 
story as well as an important piece of evidence. Never- 
you justified in saying that it 
question as 
to how the woodcock whistles,” or in assuming that those 
‘‘who have taken the ground that the sound is made by 
the wings” are now proved to be wholly in the wrong. 
Mr. Trumbull, it is true, appears to entertain the same 
opinion, but he is less positive, and his article affords in- 
ternal evidence either that his conclusions are not wholly 
sustained by the observations on which they rest or that 
he has failed to express these conclusions with entire 


ested me so much as Mr. 


theless, I cannot thin 


“would seem to finally di e of the vex 


clearness and precision. 


For example, he says in one place that the vocal notes 
of his bird were so like the whistling of ducks’ wings as 
actually to deceive his companion, Mr. Marchant, into 
the belief that wild ducks were passing over at the time; 
yet in the closing paragraph of his article he affirms that 
‘“‘when a woodcock ‘twitters’ he squeals, pipes, squeaks, 
rather than whistles,” and adds, “The sound made in 
swift flight by the wings of this and other species—many 
of our ducks, for example—is perhaps more appropriately 
termed a whistle.” Again, while asserting quite posi- 
tively in two different connections that he, as well as 
several friends who were fortunate enough to participate 
in the observations, were convinced that some of the 
vocal notes were identical with those made by free birds 
during ordinary flight, he admits that they ‘‘were seldom 
so loud or energetic as those of the flushed bird, nor were 
most of them like those heard in the cover. Yet at 
almost every trial there was at least one squeaky enough 
to be regarded as very nearly the sound we were listening 
for, certainly enough like it to convince any doubter who 
ed to be present that a flushed cock ‘talks with his 


happen 
mouth.’” 


I do not call attention to these passages in any spirit of 
idle controversy, nor with the least intention of discredit- 
ing the observations to which they relate, but simply be- 
cause they appear to me to furnish some grounds for sus- 
pecting that Mr. Trumbull’s observations have not proved 
quite all that he, as well as you, Mr. Editor, seem disposed 


to claim. 


quills)? How does Mr. 
tested by several good observers) that moulting woodcock 


who lack these quills never whistle, and the still moré 


significant fact (which I have noted repeatedly, especially 
during the last two seasons) that birds which have nearly 


finished the moult and have the stiffened primaries nearly 
but not quite fully grown whistle more faintly than do 


birds in perfect plumage? Is the woodcock dumb when 
moulting and does he afterward graduate his vocal twit- 
ter in nice accord with the different stages of growth of 
his curious primary quills? 

These and similar questions have occurred to me in 
thinking over Mr. Trumbull’s testimony. I do not see 
how they can be answered if we must conclude that Mr. 
Trumbull is wholly right and we of the other side wholly 
wrong. It is as if some high authority on dogs were to 
assert that pointers and setters depend wholly on their 
sense of hearing in searching for game, and in proof of 
such assertion were to narrate a series of the most con- 
vincing experiments. A dog was first hunted with his 
eyes and nose bandaged in such a way that it was impos- 
sible for him to see or smell anything. He made a num- 
ber of staunch points and was observed to pause and 
listen attentively while drawing on his bir When 

inting there was a slight but significant raising and 
owering of the ears. Then his nose and eyes were freed 
and his ears stuffed tightly. While in this condition he 
ran over bird after bird and evinced unmistakable sur- 
prise and disgust at flushing them. None of the motions 
of the nose or lips which have been mentioned by writers 
as accompanying the act of drawing on game were de- 
tected, although they were carefully looked for. It was 
ascertained, however, that the nose was of some use in 
finding a piece of meat. These experiments were made 
in the presence of a number of well-known sportsmen, all 
of whom expressed astonishment at the result, but 
acknowledged it no longer possible to deny that a dog 
discovers the presence of game solely by his sense of 
hearing. 

Such a comparison may seem absurd on first thought, 
but is it really so after serious consideration? In the two 
cases there is of course this difference; the dog has been 
so long and closely associated with man that the precise 
nature of the functions performed by his eyes, nose and 


In a letter that appeared in the issue of FOREST AND 
STREAM for Aug. 22, 1889, I called attention to the marked 
variation of the woodcock’s whistle, and, in concluding, 
said: ‘That while I believe most firmly that all the vari- 
ous modifications of whistling and twittering which the 
woodcock makes while flying are produced by the nar- 
row, stiffened primary quills, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as denying that at least some of these sounds may 
be vocal.” I confess that these words were added at the 
close of my letter more with some vague idea of guard- 
ing against possible error than from any real expectation 
that they might come true; but during the two shooting 
seasons that have passed since they were written I have 
been struck repeatedly by the apparent vocal quality of 
some of the sounds accompanying a woodcock’s flight, 
and more than once have felt strong suspicions that my 
original position in the matter might be partly wrong. 
Mr. Trumbull has now shown conclusively that it was 
partly wrong, for I no longer doubt that some at least 
of the sounds which I believe to be made by the wings 
are really vocal. But has he proved that all are vocal? 
What becomes of the testimony of those of us who have 
held slightly wounded birds by the bill and heard the 
ringing sounds of the flushed cock coming directly and 
unmistakably (as we have thought) from the beating pin- 
ions; at first,as the wings moved rapidly and vigorously, 
in a coutinous silvery trill, then, as the bird became tired 
and relaxed its efforts, more faintly and disconnectedly, 
each note exactly accompanying a downward stroke of 
the wing. Were our birds also “talking with their 
mouths” and deluding us the while by idle pantomime? 
What, moreover, can be the function of the attenuated 
primaries (I suppose we may no longer call them whistling 
rumbull explain the fact (at- 






although a crafty old cock will not infrequently steal off 
close to the ground, moving its wings in a peculiar 
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ectly understood; 
fact that it is so 





ears may be assumed to be very 
whereas, the woodcock, despite t 
enerally hunted, is certainly known intimately but to 
ew, if indeed to any one. Nevertheless I ess I am 
almost as ready to believe that my pointer’s nose is a 
mere ornamental appendage and that I have to thank his 
Keenness of hearing for the many birds that he has 
enabled me to bag, as I am to credit the assumption that : 
the woodcock’s attenuated primaries are used merely to 
roduce sounds similar to those ‘‘made by many kin 
irds,” and that. a flushed cock talks only ‘“‘with his 
mouth.” I admit that dogs are occasionally guided in 
the direction of a bird by some noise that it makes and 
that at times they point game which they see but do not 
smell; but I have abundant proofs that scent is the faculty 
on which they chiefly depend. 

So with the woodcock I have had experiences which 
have convinced me that the sound ordinarily made by the 
rising bird is produced by the wings. Mr. Trumbull, on 
the other hand, has heard this sound or something very 
like it given by a captive woodcock which, at the time, 
was standing on the ground with its wings tightly closed * 
and which accompanied the notes by a slight but evident 
movement of its throat or breast. Sure of the correctness 
of his own impressions he not unnaturally concludes that 
the senses of other observers must have deceived them, 
and accordingly passes over their testimony in silence in 
drawing his final conclusions. If it must be admitted 
that the sounds which he has shown to be vocal are iden- 
tical with those which some of us believe we have traced 
to the wings, the question is indeed settled, for, however 
good our proofs, Mr, Trumbull’s are obviously better, and 
it is idle to claim that the same sounds are produced in 
radically different ways. But may there not be two 
sounds seemingly much alike but really of different 
character and origin? 

It becomes evident on close reading of Mr. Trumbull’s 
article that he is not quite sure of his identification 
of these vocal notes; in other words he hesitates to 
assert that they were positively the same as those 
of the flushed bird. They ‘‘were seldom so loud or 
energetic * * * nor were most of them like those 
heard in the cover,” but were sufficiently similar ‘‘to be 
regarded as very nearly the sound we were listening for,” 
while others ‘‘seemed absolute reproductions of those of 
the flashed bird as we remember them; it is, of course, 
impossible to recall them literally enough for nice com- 
parison, no matter how often they have thrilled us.” In 
any ordinary case the very frankness of these admissions 
would prevent the critic from using them against a writer 
who shows such evident determination to be entirely fair 
and accurate at possible expense to his argument, and it 
would be manifestly unwarrantable to claim that the 
mere opinions of an ornithologist and sportsman of Mr. 
Trumbull’s standing and experience are not entitled to 
much weight. 

But the case is not an ordinary one, and the entire con- 
fidence which otherwise might be reposed in Mr. Trum- 
bull’s convictions must be more or less affected by the 
fact that other sportsmen have recorded directly opposite 
convictions based on evidence which cannot be lightly 
disregarded. In this connection it also seems fair to in- 
sist that if the importance of a direct comparison of 
sounds be conceded, the advantage lies with the support- 
ers—perhaps I should now say the defenders—of the wing 
theory, for their experiments have beer made in the 
covers and immediately after listening to the sound of 
the flushed bird. As far as my personal experiences of 
this kind are concerned, I will say that I have no doubts 
whatever that the sound made by the wounded bird as I 
held it in my hand was identical with that which it had 
given on rising only a minute or two before. It may be 
objected that I was deceived as to the origin of this 
sound, even although I held the bird within a few inches 
of my face. I admit that this is possible, but it is not to 
my mind more probable than that Mr. Trumbull was also 
deceived, and that bis captive really made its various 
twitters, squeaks and murmurs by an undetected rubbing 
together or ‘‘stridulation” of its stiffened primary quills— 
a theory which I am not, of course, disposed to maintain. 

What I do maintaia is simply this, that some of Mr. 
Trumbull’s conclusions relating to the flight sounds of 
the woodcock are not satisfactorily proven by his own 
observations, while they are directly negatived by the 
experience of certain other sportsmen, whose testimony 
should not be arbitrarily dismissed. If, however, it can 
be shown that some of these conclusions have been a 
trifle too broadly drawn and that Mr. Trumbull, in com- 
mon with others who have written on the subject, has 
fallen into error in supposing that all the characteristic 
flights of the woodcock are produced in the same way, 
most of the difficulties of the case will at once disappear. 
In other words, why may it not be that the “‘twitter” as- 
certained by Mr. Trumbull to be vocal has in some of its 
variations so strong a resemblance to a twitter-like 
whistle made by the wings that the two have been gen- 
erally, if not universally, confused by ornithologists and 
sportsmen? 

At first thought this suggestion may not seem to differ 
materially from that advanced in the closing paragraph 
of Mr. Trumbull's article; but Mr. Trumbull apparent! 
indorses the idea expressed in his quotation from Fran 
Forrester that the ‘‘twitter” and ‘‘whistle” are habitually 
given simultaneously by birds of perfect plumage, and in 
this and other connections he distinctly implies that the 
‘“‘whistle” is at best a slight and in no way characteristic 
sound, and that it is usually drowned by the vocal note, 
the latter being the sound ordinarily heard from a rising 
woodcock. 

Now what I have found to be the characteristic sound 
of a full-feathered woodcock on rising and afterward 
during vigorous, protracted flight is a clear, continuous, 
pulsating whistle closely similar to that made by the wings 
of certain ducks, but louder (perhaps because the wood- 
cock is usually nearer than ducks are apt to be) and rather 
more silvery and musical in tone. It is not subject, so 
far as I have observed, to marked modifications of tone, 
but the pulsations vary in distinctness with the speed at 
which the bird is moving. In very rapid flight they are 
often sorun together as to be inappreciable. This whistle I 
believe to be made by the wings, or rather by the well known 
specialized outer primaries. I have never heard it from 
a bird which lacked these quills, nor on the other hand 
have I known a bird in which they proved to be fully 
developed rise in the ordinary manner without whistling, 
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dled up to camp, leaving the coon. Probably he 
and ed and veotin = the bottom somewhere. 


By Monday night L. and I began to cogitate. The little 
water gauge which we had notched off into inches and 
weorally putout on our arrival at Gum Ridge, showed 


the water to have risen just one inchevery day. Aninch 
in that flat country, almost already entirely overflowed, 
meant a great deal. In two or three dass more every 
foot of land except the mounds would be under. Then 
we would not care to continue the hunt. And again, we 
already had just twelve turkeys, certainly a good bag and 
enough to ey all reasonable desires. It was L. who 
first suggested that weshould not stay our appointed time. 
As for myself I have never been known to take the in- 
itiative in conversation leading up to a subject of this 
kind. 

“Mr, Telescope, don’t you think we have got about 
enough game, and hadn’t we better go home shortly?” 

‘‘What put that idea into your head? Don’t you know 
that on our way up the launch consumed about nine boxes 
of coal—over 1,600lbs,—and that she can carry all the 
game we can kill up here in a month yet?” 

*‘How will you keepthe game? The refrigerator is full, 
and I haven’ great faith in keeping game long lying on 
the bare ground and covered with dry leaves, I think we 
are running some risk even now.” 

‘Look here, L., what’s the matter with you? Didn’t 
you come up here to stay ten or twelve days at the short- 
est? We have abundant provisions, we still have some 
land to hunt on, and we are just having a royal time and 
you want to break itup. You surprise me. You have 
always been able to be away from your mother longer 
on ae this. Maybe it’s the girls that are bothering 

ou 

“It’s not the girls, either.” 

‘Need not color up, my boy. If that’s it, of course you 
are a little in bad shape for a protracted hunt; but they 
won’t get away, be plenty of them when you get back to 
Vicksburg. By the way, L., I notice you passing under 
our electric light pretty often now. Am keeping my 
oggleson youclosely. Rather nice young lady that. But 
I would think you would need some beard before proceed- 
ing to serious matters.” 

“Oh, I can stay up here as long as you can, but there is 
no use init. As to girls, it is Lent now, and there are no 
parties, anyway.” 

“Tl tell you, L., if we have luck to-morrow we will go 
home Wednesday. You know we want more gobblers. 
We have almost too many hens. You won’t help me get 
gobblers. If you'll promise not to shoot another hen, I 
won't.” 

“There is no law against shooting hens, is there ?” 

“No, but gobblers are larger and finer for the table, 
and it is more sportsmanlike to kill them.” 

‘Well, what have you been tumbling over so many 
hens for then? You have not paralyzed yourself killing 
gobblers.” 

‘Now, L., can’t you help me a little—please kill a gob- 
bler to morrow.” 

He promised and we shook hands on it. In the morn- 
ing before it was vet light L. and I were on the way back 
to the mounds, that charmed spot where we had found so 
much game, and felt so sure of finding it again. On the 
way a large gobbler was flushed from a tree overhead. 
He had gone in there the evening before, after having 
been shot at with the rifle. It was yet quite dark and 
we gave him no further attention. Arriving in the 
vicinity of the mounds we fastened the Amateur 200yds. 
away, and began to wade toward the bluff side. 

‘“‘Take your choice, L., I think we had better separate 
this time.” 

‘Hither will do me.” 

‘There are turkeys on both, I’ll wager; take your choice. 
To the right or left?” 

“Choose yourself.” 

‘Well, then, you go to the right. I know there are 
turkeys there. Now take your time, and if necessary 
spend an hour in wading in, and don’t flush the turkeys 
whatever you do until you have a sure shot.” 

“Tl try.” 

“Oh, that face.” 

‘*Wish you’d let up on that face.” 

“Tvil ruin you sure. Wrap it up in moss—cover every- 
thing except your eyes.” 

“Til do it.” 

“LL, a gobbler this time.” 

“A gobbler yourself.” 

‘‘When this telescope draws a bead, a gobbler it is.” 

‘‘And when this shotgun throws its seed, a gobbler it is.” 


The mound I was approaching was bluffer and better 
covered with undergrowth than the other and conse- 
quently easier to approach; but L.’s was the more pro- 
lific in game as arule. My anxiety as to how he would 
approach it was relieved, when on reaching my mound 
I looked back and away off through the timber and saw 
that he had not made more than half my progress I felt 
then that something good awaited him. 

On circling my mound to the right I saw turkeys be- 
yond range, and watched them for a long time. Finally 
they fed to the other side, and I moved around under 
cover; then very cautiously with some large trees between 
us I moved, stooping very low with my face to the 
ground to one of these trees. Here I rested to steady 
myself for a shot, expecting to get one ina minute. On 
peering around [ failed to see the game. This was re- 
peated several times without seeing or hearing anything. 
Then I moved around to one side of the tree and sat down 
on a lot of dry bark, which I had silently broken up and 
placed in a fork of the roots, with my feet in the water. 
A tree near and behind gave mea splendid location. A 
bunch of moss had been put on my head and my cap 
pulled over it. The moss was then pulled down in a 
string on either side and tied around my neck. In this 
way, aided by a heavy growth of beard, my face wascon- 
cealed and protected from the mosquitoes, which on this 
day were annoying—except my nose and eyes. With a 
small piece of bark, with my elbow resting on my knee, 
I fought the insects from there. 

And all the time the woods down from the mound were 
watched for a motion of the turkeys. After a while L. 
shoots—and shoots again, in quick succession. I feared 
that my turkeys would fi , but there was not a stir in 
that part of the woods. began to wonder whether 
they had not fed away, but dismissed the thought 
promptly on reflecting that land did not extend very far 
away and they were not likely to wade the rather deep 
water over to L. What could L. have shot at? ran 
































through my mind. Had he another hen, or had he made 
a clean miss, or ae oc gee in his work properly, with a 
gobbler with each Hardly. 

Just then two hens stepped into an a not over 
40yds. away. I moved to raise my rifle but suddenly re- 
collected that L. had instructed me to get a gobbler, so 
the rifle remained on my lap, but I quit fighting mosqui- 
toes and bathing my eyes. Presently more hens worked 
into view, but not a male could be seen. I determined to 
have a gobbler unless the hens made me out, when I 
would take what I could. I watched them closely, the 
mosquitoes in the meantime enjoying an unmolested 
meal. Several timesa hen would straighten up and take 
a survey of the surrounding woods, but I was ready, if 
the alarm was suddenly given, for the emergency and be- 
lieved I could get a hen even at that late stage of the pro- 
ceedings. But nothing of the kind took place, though 
the hens finally worked within 25yds. of me and I felt 
sure my presence would be detected. 

At last a gobbler exposed himself. He was notso large 
nor so fine as I had desired, but he would do. It would 
not be quite safe to delay on him. I could not trust him 
to go behind a tree. Too many already had done that to 
me. He looked innocent and unsuspicious enough, it is 
true, but such appearance goes for naught with a gobbler 
at such times. Just as he was about to walk behind a 
tree I made a rather hasty shot. 

There was a great flight. Turkeys took wing, itseemed, 
all around me. They seemed to get up everywhere. I 
had not the least idea that there were so many. I would 
not like to hazard a guess as to their number, lest I be 
laughed at. One turkey made me feel sick, as he took 
wing from behind the tree I was sitting against, not over 
10yds. away. He was the one I wanted. He looked 
every inch as big as a barrel, with a beard swinging from 
his breast a yard long. I watched his flight eagerly; but 
he went, and went, and went, until he was a long way 
beyond the depth of my rubber boots in the deep over- 
flow. I did not even know that the little one had been 
— Indeed I feared for the worst and felt not the 

est. e 

I did not move from my bark seat, but sat there for 
three-quarters of an hour, and saw nothing except some 
hens away off in the timber. 

When at last I ventured to call, they only answered by 
flying further away. Aftera while I abandoned all hope 
of calling them back. They had seen too much of us 
about these mounds. I then slipped off down there and 
got two shots. This settled the business—the turkeys, so 
far as could be seen, flew to Europe. 

On wading back, I again became interested as to 
whether I had killed that gobbler. After firing I had not 
seen nor heard a thing of him. Did he beat the ball 
to the tree and save himself? Certainly he was close 
enough to me—-but those were the ones I generally missed. 
I wished I had waited longer for the big one. 

Presently I found him, not where I had expected, but 
a little further on, with a ball through just behind the 
butt of the wing: he had forgotten to stop behind the 
tree. An 18-pounder—not so bad after all. 

Having covered my game carefully, I then waded 
across to L.’s ridge and gavea low whistle, and, receiving 
no answer, repeated it a little louder. His peculiar note 
came back. ‘I would know that whistle in the wilds of 
Africa. 

“Well, L., what have you done; did you tumble ’em?” 

“I got only two.” 

“Only two? Thunder, how many did you expect to 
get? You shot but twice.” 

“T shot but twice, but you ought to have seen the flock.” 

‘But you don’t expect to get more than one with each 
barrel?” 

“Why, man, I killed two with the first barrel and 
missed with the second.” 

‘*Two with one barrel? Both hens?” 

‘Both gobblers.” 

‘Both gobblers? Ain’t you joking?” 

‘‘Look for yourself, here they are,” lifting his coat and 
exposing to view a couple of magnificent gobblers. 

“T., shake! Get up, and let’s look at you. Bless me, 
how you’ve grown. Two inches taller. You're all right 
now. You are in for gobblers after this, And your 
beard will -_ out. You are a man. We go home to- 
morrow and you can see your girl and—” 

‘Well, say, let up on that, will you? What have you 
done? You shot three times.” 

‘*Well, I didn’t get two at one shot.” 

‘‘T hardly expected that with a rifle.” 

“T did do it the other day.” 

“But you left one in the woods—that don’t count. We 
want the game incamp. Say, how many did you kill?” 

“Three, two hens, one gobbler.” 

On our way back to camp, three hen turkeys were seen in 
trees on the right. Before getting into the canoe we had 
voted unanimously not to kill another turkey, especially 
ahen. But here they were. It was rather an early test 
of our resolution, and we were not quite prepared for it. 
Did L. want to try one with his shotgun? He would not 
mind doing so. But the birds were wrong for a shot from 
the right shoulder. 

‘Don’t appear to notice them,” in a whisper. ‘*We 
will paddle up out of sight and turn round. I'll steer the 
cance while you shoot.” Thus I spoke to L. 

The turkeys were back a little from the river, so after 
turning I kept the boat under cover on that side until we 
came in full view opposite them. Then L. fired, once, 
twice, quick. 

‘“‘Why did you shoot the second time? Your turkey 
was falling then?” ; 

“Could not help it; wanted to make sure.” 

The others flew of course, but to our surprise one lit 
but a short distance away. 

**L,, I believe ll try that with my rifle. Paddle down 
a little further and she will be in easy range.” 

‘Thunder, the cross-hair goes all over and around her; 
sit still, I can’t shoot; couldn’t hit a meeting house.” 

Directly the sight starts to cross the body and I pull. 

‘*Good; that was a splendid shot.” 

‘*An accident, my boy, a pure accident.” 

“I like to see accidents like that from a tottery boat. 
It was good.” 

‘*L., we'll go home to-morrow.” 

‘‘Agreed.” 

’ And you shall see your girl.” 

By 11 o’clock we were in camp with our seven turkeys, 
which we had killed in eight shots, one shot having been 
made at an already mortally wounded one. 


It was! 


rather a clean day’s work. I do not think we could have 
done it except for the overflow. Their range 
limited rendered the birds easier to find. It also see 

to disturb them and make them less wild. We would 
rather have called the big puffy old gobblers and shot 
them as formerly. Still we found every day that they 
had legs, eyes, ears and wings. They also ad an un- 
limited woods to fly through. The big fiock on our camp 
ridge proved rather too smart for us, and I believe we 
got but one outofit. My first day of grand fizzles among 
them educated them away out of our reach, 

In the afternoon William was given ten cartridges and 
the shotgun and told to bring in ten rabbits, and left on 
his mission. L. also went after them with a .32-caliber 
Winchester. He had been anxious to get some game 
with that, and as I had persuaded him not to risk it after 
turkeys, why, he would try it on rabbits. At the target 
he could make some very good shots. Shortly there was 
sufficient noise to frighten everything wild out of the 
woods, The rifle and Satan both opened up lively, and 
T knew that a new element of destruction was among the 
persecuted long-ears. L. was first back in fifteen minutes 
with one rabbit with great hole in his back. 

‘Gracious ! Did you shoot all your balls through him?’ 

**T didn’t shoot him but once, thank you, sir.” 7 

‘‘Where are the others?” 

‘Out in the woods,” 

‘‘How many times did you shoot?” 

‘‘Something the matter with the gun.” 

“How many times, L.?” 

“O, seven. But the barrel’s got something in it.” 

“Take aclub. Youcan get’em withaclub. Or take 
a bag—there’s an ice sack—set it and cha3e them into it. 
You can get it full.” 

Presently William came in with five. He was given 
more ammunition and told to get himself five more, 
which he did in about ten additional shots. He did not 
show much marksmanship, but seemed greatly to enjoy 
it, as he was too near camp to be afraid. 

We drew our seven turkeys and hung them up on the 
outside of the launch. There were five in the refrigera- 
tor—the first killed—and seven on the bare ground, cov- 
ered with dry leaves and then with the Boss, which had 
been turned upside down over them. 

We then set to work to prepare for an early start in the 
morning. The boiler was filled, furnace cleaned of 
ashes and cinders, and kindling and coal putin. Sundry 
other things were done to facilitate getting away for 
home by daybreak. it was almost as much of a delight 
to us as the preparations for starting on the trip. We 
were feeling good over our success. 

Toward night a fearful rain and wind storm set in. 
Everything was fairly protected, and this did not disturb 
us very much. Before dark the storm ceased. About 9 
o’clock it commenced again, and, so far as we knew, 
raged with unabated fury all night. Many times on 
awaking it could be heard roaring through the tall and 
thick timber. Trees could be heard crying as they chafed ° 
each other, and the heavy winds appeared to come and 
go in great waves, chasing each other over the vast for- 
ests, the one rushing in with great fury ere the old 
one had ceased to sigh in the distance. Immediately 
over us the canopy of the Greenwing kept up a great 
clatter by the heavy rain fall. It was, indeed, a fearful 
night. The more so upon reflecting that the vast delta, 
already flooded, was being more deeply inundated by 
this tremendous downpour. 

In the morning we were up an hour before day for the 
early start. It was still raining, though not heavily. 
Everything about camp was under water and our rub- 
ber boots had to be used. 

The turkeys under the Boss and the rabbits were all in 
water. It was more than we had expected, even for so 
heavy arain. The gauge indicated a 4in. rainfall. 

Our journey home was one of no particular interest, 
except that the water was about one foot higher and the 
country in just so much more distress. On one ridge, 
three miles below our camp, we saw several head of cat- 
tle standing knee deep in water. It was the highest 

round in that locality, and, on that day, there was no 
and out on the upper Little Sunflower except the 
mounds. Unless rescued those cattle would perish along 
with hundreds more in other places. We could do noth- 
ing for them, could only pass on leaving them there to 
their fate. 

The day was cool and dark, with an occasional spatter- 
ing of rain, a not unpleasant | for the run home. 

The last killed turkeys were left hanging around the 
forward part of the canopy. It was with ‘pardonable 
pride, we hope, they were left there, to be seen by many 
persons as we steamed down to Vicksburg. 

In about ten hours we reached the Greenwing’s buoy 
in Lake Centennial and blew the whistle for Douglas, 
the watchman, to help us ashore with our traps. 

The little launch had behaved herself very nicely all 
the way up and back, not cutting up a single caper as 
she is wont to do. A nice little boat indeed, and may she 
bob and splash in Lake Centennial until we go again, 
when we fully contemplate having another grand time in 
the woods, Lawrence and I. Even as we write we learn 
that the turkeys have passed through the overflow with- 
out great disaster, and that large broods of the young are 
being reared to replenish the ranks thinned out by their 
numerous and destructive enemies, including the great 
overflow, which, even after our return to Vicksburg, rose 
several fect higher over their favorite range and feeding 
grounds. Long may they flourish to thrill the heart of 
the sportsman as he listens to their notes and endeavors 
to cope with them in their native wilds. W. L. POLK. 
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PENNSYLVANIA TRESPASSERS.—At the meeting of the 
State Grange, held at Harrisburg, the committee on reso- 
lutions passed the following: ‘‘Resolved, That this State 
Grange recommend to the Legislature that a bill be en- 
acted that hunting or fishing without permission from 
the owner of the grounds be made a criminal offense.” 
It looks very much as if those who framed this move- 
ment were sadly deficient in their knowledge of law, for 
had they referred to the trespass laws of Pennsylvania 
they would find that they have now the same redress as 
they would have in the passage of this bill, Col. R. H. 
Thomas, secretary of the State Grange, being interviewed 
by your correspondent, said: ‘*We will put forth every 
effort to have the bill passed, as it is high time for the 
farmers to have better protection against the use- 
less idlers who shoot their domestic fowl, break down 
their fences and trample their crops.”—MInNIg MINGO, 
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rubber coat over the owl, and thus attempting to embarragg 
its movements. It didn’t embarrass the owl in the 
least, for in about two swipes of his claws old Mr, 
Owl was wearing a sadly-split-up rubber coat for a neck. 
tie. Mr. Bird did not care to risk any more of his ward- 
robe with this belligerent fowl, and so undertook to com- 
— the taking off by means of a pole. But at the first 
low of the pole the owl caught it by the end and refused 
to let go. This gave Mr. Bird an idea, and shouldering 
the pole he marched off to the club house, and entered the 
room with the gritty owl hanging on to the end of the 
pole and the | duck in his pocket, the hero of as ? 
singular a pair of shots as one often hears about. 

Dec. 18.—Nobody has been duck shooting, and nobody 
knows anybody who has been, or who wants to go. The 
duck season is over. Hank Smith threatens to go rabbit 
shooting at McHenry. Charlie Burton threatens to yo 
rabbit ferreting at some mysterious place or other, but he 
won’t go. Charlie Gammon and Al Hofmann got 31 
quails and a lot of rabbits one day last week, about 9 
miles about Shelby, Ind., and Charlie and the writer are 
threatening to go down there again and try for the quails 
on the last day of the Indiana season, the 20th, which 
falls on next Saturday. 

Mr. J. H. De Long, of New York, accompanied by his 
wife, is in the city this week, en route east after a long 4 
and delightful trip through Cuba, Yucatan, Mexico and 
the West. They started from New York by steamer for 
Cuba, and have made a leisurely journey of it. Mr. De 
Long put in a little time in Missouri hunting quails and 
rabbits. This may be the reason he declines to hunt some 
more quails and rabbits with us in Indiana, though he 
says he must get home. 

Sporting matters here will soon settle down into an in- 
tense activity of talk. It is pretty cold for fun here after 
winter once gets its legs on. I believe the ‘“‘winter club” 
in the South, which our Wisconsin friend has mentioned, 
could be put on its feet by proper handling in Chicago. 

We have great people here for clubs, E. HoueuH. 
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Dec. 15.—Mention was made in these columns a short 
time ago of some shooting done by Mr. T. Benton Leiter 
and Mr, W. H. Haskell, on the Rice Pond near Chilicothe, 
Ill., and it was stated that these gentlemen had acquired 
title to a large tract of marsh there. The full facts in 
regard to the matter are interesting, and are as follows: 
The marsh about Chilicothe has always been a fine one, 
and Mr. Haskell was well acquainted with it in boyhood, 
when his father lived at Rome. The Rice Pond was 
great mallard ground, a fact entirely well appreciated by 
the crew of market shooters who hung about it. For 
years these market hunters, prominent among whom 
were Dick and Bill Beebee, Shinn, Wilkie, Jo Davis, Ed. 
Eaton and the two Carrolls, have run a close combine on 
this coveted bit of marsh, and have effectually shut out 
all competitors and all sportsmen. They were sometimes 
hired as pushers, but even then they were careful to take 
their men into a part of the marsh where no ducks were 
to be had, thus keeping the real resources of the marsh 
as much a secret as possible. Any one whom they could 
not thus fool away they tried to bluff out, under a claim 
that they had leased the marsh. The fact was thata 
man by the name of Lester, the dealer who shipped all 
their ducks to Philadelphia for them, and who made 
something on their trade, had a lease on a part of this 
duck farm, and what was not leased was claimed. This 
Lester asked Mr. Haskell down toshoot, and Mr. Haskell, 
on the invitation, or rather on the advice of his friend 
Jake Worth of that town, went over in the Rice Field 
and began to shoot. At once there was a great uproar 
among the market shooters. When Mr. Haskell got in 
at evening, Mr. Worth informed him that he had heard 
the complaints of the market shooters, had found that no 
valid lease really existed, and in short, had leased the 
Rice Field himself. At once Mr. Haskell re-leased the 
property from Mr. Worth. Mr. Leiter at once went in 
with him. Some of the land has been bought and more 
will be picked up quietly. It is probable that a little 
club of ten or a dozen Chicago men will own or control 
the - Rice Field, if all goes ee will disgust — 
market hunters, whose special mallard preserve it has 
been so long. The market shooters would never kill any- MORE ABOUT SIGHTS. 
thing but mallards in there, because they got more money 
for them. The territory is good. 

I observe the following item of news in the daily press 
of alate date: ‘‘A Wickford (R. I.) man recently killed 
eleven out of thirteen quail at a single discharge of his 
fowling piece.” I presume that in the eyes of the daily 
press this is a piece of news worth recording, perhaps as 
a feat of daring, or heroism, or of skill. Noble Rhode 
Island man! Noble daily press! 

From accounts of the late Cincinnati elephant hunt, it 
seems that it takes twenty-four Springfield rifle bullets 
to kill a mad tame elephant. I hear they shot old Chief 
till it got dark, and then began again in the morning. 

I was in at Jenney & Graham’s the other day, and met 
there Jim Wheeler, of Freeport, Ill., an old-timer of the 
old-timest sort, who was picnicking around with his 
friend, Mr. G. W. Baltsley, of this city. Freeport, it is 
well known, is the home of Mr. C. E. Cahoon, who was 
one of the Western team in last winter’s tour of the U.S. 
Cartridge Co., and who is better known through most of 
this Western country as ‘“‘Cooney.” Jim Wheeler and 
‘‘Cooney”’ are great friends, and while we were talking 
he told a story of which ‘‘Cooney” was the hero, conclud- 
ing the story with the injunction that it should never be 
published. The narrative runs as follows: 

‘‘Cooney,” Jim Wheeler and a friend or two were duck 
hunting up in Dakota this fall. They struck a clear, 
mild sort of a day, and as usual the ducks banked up out 
in the middle of the pond and refused to ‘“‘work.” There 
was a big raft of birds out in the open water on the lake 
where the boys were camped, and doall they would, they 
could not get them started upto moving. They fired 
shot after shot out over the water, but the birds seemed 
well enough contented where they were and refused to 
goout. Finally ‘‘Cooney” came down from the wagon, 
carrying his big 10-gauge and a handful of goose shells, 
He walked down to the edge of the bank as close as he 
could, for it shelved off very sharply there, and putting a 
couple of shells into his big gun, remarked: 

‘*Youse fellows’ guns aint any good, that’s what’s the 
trouble with you. You want a gun that’ll reach ’em. 
Now you just watch them ducks!” This last with a look 
out of the corner of his eye, which anybody who knows 
“Cooney” can imagine. 


Doubtless everybody knows what a start it gives one, 
when, after bracing to meet the recoil of a heavily- 
loaded gun, the discharge does not take place at all. 
Well, ‘‘Cooney” had in a heavy load, and he knew it; 
and so put on a good deal of brace. There was a dull 
click, and no discharge. Consequently there was no 
kick, and therefore the brace was altogether unnecessary. 
As a result of all these things, ‘‘Cooney” took a convul- 
sive step forward and walked right into the water, the 
shelving shore landing him clean up to the neck! It was 
cold water, too. 

History does not say whether or not ‘‘Cooney” made 
splash enough in the water to scare the ducks, but at any 
rate he didn’t do it with his goose shells, and of this fact 
I am inclined to think his friends sometimes remind him. 
“Don’t say a word about this in the paper,” said Mr. 
Wheeler, ‘‘for if you do, somebody will have to get licked 
in Freeport, and I don’t want that to be me.” 

Mr. Jas. Bird, of the Grand Calumet Heights Club, 
while hunting on the grounds of that organization a few 
weeks ago, made two shots which for uniqueness deserve 
achronicle, The truth of the story is vouched for by Mr. 
C. W. Lee, who gave it to me. Mr. Bird was out after 
ducks, and was fortunate to see a flock of redheads pass- 
ing over, though so high that he had no thought of 
dropping one. He, however, fired, and much to his sur- 
prise knocked one out of the flock. The duck fell directly 
into the top of a tall dead tree, and wasimpaled by a dead 
limb which was sticking up. The weight of the bird broke 
off the limb, and Mr. Bird picked up his game neatly 
skewered, with the broken stick showing at back and 
breast, in which condition he put it in his game pocket 
and later showed it to his friends. 

After this shot Mr. Bird had gone on only a short dis- 
tance when he discovered a large owl sitting on the top 
of atree. He fired at it, and it came to the ground ap- 
parently unhurt, excepting that one foot was bleeding. 
Mr. Bird attempted to gather his owl, but the result was 
that the owl nearly gathered him. His owlship was 
strictly on the fight, and Mr. Bird saw he would have to 
resort to strategy. His strategy consisted in throwing his ' 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


HICAGO, Dec. 18.—At the meeting of the Grand 
Calumet Heights Club last night motes definite 
was accomplished in the matter of the attempted eviction 
of the club by the landlord. The ground is held under 
indefinite leasehold, about the only thing the lessor binds 
himself to do being to purchase the buildings at one- 
third their cost upon closure of the lease. The land, by 
reason of the south district boom consequent upon the 
location of the World’s Fair, has become more valuable, 
and the owner wants the club out of the way. It is not 
likely, however, that the club will be evicted so easily as 
all this. At present, at least, the matter is still in the 
air. and the boys are practically saying, ‘‘Come and take 
us.” 

Dec. 14.—The Possum Club of Chicago, the great and 
only Possum Club, held its secondjregular meeting Friday 
night at Billy Worner’s banqueting halls. The Possum 
Club was bigger this time, nearly twice as big, and it talked 
more and if possible ate more than it did the first time. 
It also showed a disposition to reach out and embrace a 
few more members from the élite of Chicago. Annexa- 
tion is the watchword of Chicago and the Possum Club. 
The latter will probably annex the World’s Fair in due 
time, and unquestionably it could run it better that it is 
being run now, for whatever the Possum Club touches 
goes, unless it is nailed down. 

Promptly at the appointed hour of 7—the Possum ought 
really to make its dining hour a trifle later than that, if 
it would be really chic—the high contracting parties 
appeared and amid the peals of thrilling music began the 
march up the central aisle. At a signal all was still, 
until, as the waiters placed before each guest a plate of 
smoking, savory brown, adding a vast platter in the 
center of the board, a wild shout of exultation arose as 
there fell upon the air the stirring notes of the old Scotch 
air, ‘‘C’yarve dat possum, chillen!” They carved it some, 
and then they carved it some more; and then all the out- 
side world was forgotten and not a wave of trouble rolled 
anywhere near Billy Worner’s place. The menu was 
baked possum, sweet potatoes and possum, possum and 
genuine Southern hoecake, cocktails, claret and possum, 
champagne and possum, coffee, cigars and possum. The 
menu was voted a success. 

At the first meeting of the club it was decided that 
each member should bring a friend to the next meeting, 
thus doubling the membership. It was soon discovered, 
however, that the scope of the club would necessarily be 
curtailed in this way and the admission postponed of 
many men between whom there was no choice, but all 
of whom ought to belong to the organization. In other 
words, the Possum Club found itself a more important 
body of sportsmen than it had thought. The resolution 
was therefore stretched and members added to their lists 
of invitation somewhat. A few of the former members 
were unable to be present, but following are the names 
of those who actually sat at the table, all of whom, ex- 
cept as earlier qualified, were by an omnibus bill admit- 
ted to full and absolute membership in the one and only 
Possum Club: 

W. N. Low, C. 8. Burton, J. J. Gillespie, Abner Price, 
H., W. Loveday, L. W. Hamline, J. P. Hayde, F. A. 
Place, Geo. Holden, R. A. Turtle, C. E. Felton, A. H. 
Harryman, E, Hough, Wm. Worner, N. F. Pfeffer, E. J. 
Grass, N. Rowe, R. S. Cox, Jr., O. F. Malcolm, W.S. 
Shepard, Geo. I. Maillet (of Crown Point, Ind.), C. E. 
Willard, G. W. Andrews, C. R. Babery, E. Copland, H. 
W. Jenney. 

Mr. Low, chairman-elect for this meeting, took the 
head of the board. Mr. Low was seized with a violent 
attack of modesty, and said it was in a fit of absent-mind- 
edness that he had violated the rules and accepted the 
chairmanship a second time. He was making his speech 

. just when the first relay of possum was served, and was 
promptly told to sit down and wait till after supper before 
he resigned. Mr. Low then ate some possum, and forgot 
all about the previous question. 

A little business was transacted in a leisurely way. 
Col. Felton was chosen chairman for the next meeting. 
Mr. Geo. I. Maillet, of Crown Point, Ind., was elected an 
honorary member. It was observed that some definite 
system of increasing and regulating the membership 
would finally need to be adopted, and a committee on 
membership was oe. consisting of Messrs, C. E. 
Felton, Ab. Price, W. L. Shepard and W. P. Mussey. A 
collection was taken up pro rata for the purpose of pro- 
curing some — stationery. It was decided that 
the next meeting should be held one week from the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. Mr. Wérner announced that one week 
from that date he should do himself the honor of offering 
to the Possum a complimentary banquet, the same to be 
a game dinner of his best ability. This game dinner he 
proposed to make an annual fixture. His remarks were 
received with great enthusiasm and applause. 

Chairman Low, in his usual felicitous way, succeeded 
in extracting a speech from nearly every member pres- 
ent, two or three or four or five from some of them. An 
interesting discussion arose between Abner Price and Col. 
Felton, both of whom objected to being called ‘‘old” 
sportsmen. Mr. Price declared that he used to read of 

ol. Felton’s wonderful shooting when he himself was a 
boy in copper-toed boots. Col. Felton was equally cer- 
tain that he had heard of Mr. Abner Price, the famous 
ground sweater of ducks, when land was worth $2.50 an 
acre in Chicago, and he himself had a rattle and a tin 
savings bank. Mr. John Gillespie, who in his ignorance 
before the supper had declared that he ‘‘would just as soon 
eat cat as possum,” was called upon for an expression of 
opinion up to date, and publicly apologized to the club, 
saying he would rather eat one possum than two cats. 
ough all the fun of the meeting, however, there 

was apparent the tone of a very steady purpose. Let no 
one think this club only a gathering of the boys for a 
‘Jark.” It is already much more than that. It willsoon 
be, if it is not so already, the centralization of the diverse 
branches of the sportsmen’s craft in this city and vicin- 
ity. Chicagoas a shooting city has long been in many 
ways ultra-conservative, and therefore behind the times, 
It may not be known to the outside world, but there 
have been cliques in the body general of Chicago shoot- 
ers. The Possum Club, lucky accident, is ignorant of 
this fact, and it and all its members will remain forever 
ignorant of it, so that by and by everybody will forget 
that ever there was such a thing as a division of opinion, 
or will refer any small difference to the ultimate arbitra- 
ment of the wish-bone of a good fat possum. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

It is two months since I came into the woods for the 
forty-second consecutive season. Have not taken much 
fur, as infirmities incident to old age pore my cover- 
ing much ground; but I have two caribou hung up, all I 
need for the winter, besides a full stock of supplies, and, 
best of all, plenty of dry, hard wood under cover. Some 
three weeks ago a kind young friend made the long, hard 
trip to camp and sacked in my mail (not a light load), and 
of course there were severa] editions of FOREST AND 
STREAM, Now, I have been a constant reader of the 
paper since its initial number and note its constant im- 
provement, and would rather miss my dinner every day 
than be without it; but it is never so fully appreciated as 
when I am alone in the woods. 

In a paper by Mr. Orin BelknapI note his views on 
the Lyman combination sight, and although [ have not 
experienced the like difficulty that he has, yet I find 
‘-outs” that are as objectionable. Here I digress to state 
that until two years ago my hunting rifles have always 
had the common rear open sight with some little improve- 
ment; for instance, I cut down the horns to a level with 
the top of the V, rounding off the outer corners; then 
with a flat, thin file with square edge file to the bottom 
so the slot represents three sides of asquare, This hint [ 
got from an article in ‘‘our paper,” and is a great im- 
provement for old eyes. For many years this enabled 
me to get a — sight, but at last even this caused a blur. 
I had tested the combination sight at a mark on rifies 
owned by friends, and found it all right as to clearness 
of vision, and the front head sight I have used for years 
and there are nonellikesowell, — 

Now I come to the ‘‘outs” as I find them by experience 
in timber shooting. One cannot carry the combination 
sight in position for shooting, as it is constantly catching 
on brush, so there is danger of wrenching it out of 
plumb if not breaking, and when turned back on the 
tang it is constantly filling with snow when the brush is 
loaded, and it is a constant care to free the disc by the 
breath. Sometimes in very cold weather it requires 
several puffs to dislodge the ice, and will even freeze 
down so a knife blade is resorted to to free it. Every 
one who is at all familiar with hunting big game in the 
timber knows there is constant liability in a good game 
region to have to make a quick shot to secure the game. 
Now, in such a condition, with the Lyman combination 
sight frozen down, or filled with ice or snow, the game 
would leave and the hunter ‘“‘get left.” With failing 
vision that will fail even more. shall use this ‘‘sight” 
as a dernier ressort and allow all credit for this one merit 
(aid to old eyes), but were my sight normal no money 
would induce me to give up my old open sight for the 
new one for timber shooting in winter. HUNTER. 


HOLDING ON GAME. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

When any one is especially pleased with an article in 
a paper like FOREST ANL STREAM, it is not a bad idea to 
om out and say so. It is rather, therefore, with a 

esire to state my appreciation of a thoroughly good 
article than to open an old controversy, that at this late 
date I write a few words concerning ‘‘Hints and Points 
on Duck Shooting,” by Mr. Henry Kleinman, published 
in your paper last June. The novice will find it replete 
with valuable information which will repay careful study, 
while those who, like myself, have shot ducks in a desul- 
tory way for the last fifteen years, will see some things 
that they knew long ago, with much more that they wish ! 
they had known a little earlier. 

en I was a boy, fired by the stories the ‘‘old — 

people used to tell about cutting down partridges on: the 
— in Old England, it.was my chief wish to become a 
good shot on flying game. I adopted the plan of swing- 
ing the gun with the flight of the game and holding dead 
on, pulling the trigger while the gun was in motion. I 
killed, too, sometimes, but not often enough to convince 
me of the infallibility of my method. I grew to man’s 
estate, and still as a wing shot was not a bright and 
shining success. I subscribed to. FOREST AND. STREAM, 
and there made the acquaintance of the hold-ahead 
theory. NowI thought I knew what was the matter. 
The killing I had done the other way was merely acci- 
dental. If I held ahead from 2 to 6ft. I would snap them 
—well, nearly every time. I tried it and did not kill at 
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but thought I would as soon as I got the of the 
le One when shooting at some ducks s i 
the surface of the water, I noted the furrows the shot cu 
in the water away ahead of the game. Then I went back 
to my old way, and in the open have used it ever since. 
In cover shooting I generally shoot straight at some spot 
ahead of the game where I think I will make connection. 
I remember ae a double on bluebills once, killing 
one by each method. I swung the gun on the head one 
and pulled, then raising it a little snapped one that was 
about 6ft. behind. ; 

I noted the communication of ‘‘Sinkboat” in your paper 
some two years ago. It was good sound sense and a plain 
statement of the eae Se Then followed 
that of ‘‘Ancient” in reply, which I cannot compliment 
quite so highly. Next came one from “‘W.,” dealing with 
the mathematics of the question. I am not an expert on 
Book VI. of Euclid, but venture the opinion that few 
‘loose links” will be found in ‘‘W.’s” demonstration. It 
did, however, I think, ignore the air resistance to the 
lateral swing of shot. 

After all this, it was peculiarly refreshing to read the 
testimony of a man like Mr. Kleinman, who is beyond 
dispute a good shot, ‘‘that he holds dead on or nearly so;” 
that ‘“‘he scarcely knows that he doesn’t kill the bird by 
crooking his finger.” 

It ought to convince any unprejudiced person that, as 
‘‘Sinkboat” very properly stated, the same end may be 
attained in two different ways, or as the Irishman put it, 
“There’s more ways of killin’ a dog forninst hangin’ 
him.” 

While gossiping about shooting, I would like to say 
that I was much pleased with the points on the drop of a 
gun stock in the recently-printed conversation between 
Mr. Hough and Billy the gunsmith, I have seen guns 
with a ie of 34in. that were none too crooked for me, 
yet I have found tolerably good fits (notably among Colts 
and Spencer repeaters) in guns with a drop of only 3in. 
The wherefore of this, which I never could fathom, 
appeared in the communication mentioned above, and 
the writer has my thanks. L. I, FLOWER. 


THE ALL-AROUND GUN. 


HE all-around gun is again tothe fore in your columns. 
It is about as hard to find as the all-around fishing 
rod. It seems to me, however, that this impossible arm 
is more nearly enunene in the three-barrel gun than 
in any other. ith one charge of bird shot, one of buck 
shot and one rifle cartridge, all ready to be fired, one 
ought to be well enough armed for any emergency. Or 
substitute birdshot for the buck shot in a bird country 
and still there is something left forlarge game, I have a 
gun, two 12-bore shot barrels and a.38 rifle barrel, the 
whole weighing less than nine pounds. It is a splendid 
arm. I have used the gun in a deer and turkey country 
and found it all that could be desired. The rifle is as ac- 
curate as the repeaters which I have tried, up to a hundred 
yards. May be beyond that, but I have not triedit. In 
a duck and goose country the rifle cartridge is a good 
thing. to have ready for use. It is a very comfortable 
thing when a flock of geese come honking over just out 
of reach of shot to be able to drop one of them witha 
bullet from the ever ready third el. I know this to 
be true from personal experience, and would never dream 
any more of taking anything but my three-barrel ona 
duck hunt where brant and geese are likely to appear 
occasionally. RICHARD GEAR HOBBS. 


LOADING SHOTGUNS. 


HAD thought the recent tendencies to be toward 
lighter rather than heavier loading. I suppose all 
agree in the thing to be desired, 7. e., that the gun shall 
only kill at one end. So far as my experience goes, recoil 
seems to be effected chiefly by three things—the weight 
and boring of the gun, the proportion of shot and powder, 
and the fineness of the grains of powder, supposing other 
qualities to be equal. 

As to weight of gun, I am not an invalid by any means, 
but 74lbs. of gun is as much as I am willing t» carry. 
With a gun of this weight more than 3jdrs. of powder 
makes a disagreeable recoil. If the gun is properly bored 
and then well handled 1oz. of shot will give satisfactory 
results. With this charge of shot as little as 3drs. of 
powder may be used. This with No. 8 shot makes a pleas- 
ant and effective load for anything smaller than ducks. 
For ducks, use 34drs. and 140z. of No. 6 shot. More shot 
than this seems to be an outrage both on the shoulder and 
the game. This is for FFG powder. I have wished to 
experiment with coaser grained powder, but in this part 
of the world we take what we can get, not what we want. 
I believe coarser powder would give equally good and 
more comfortable shooting. To load as some do, with 3 
or 34drs. of powder and over an ounce of shot, gives an 
unpleasant kick, the load being badly proportioned. 
In the matter of recoil, however, tastes differ. Some 
want to ‘‘feel” their gun. They had rather pad their 
clothing, have their arms beat blue and their brains 
addled, than allow any risk to be run by decreasing the 
load. But the fact is, the lighter load is often more effec- 
tive. Both the padding and the dread of recoil prevent 
confident handling of the gun. And if anybody thinks 
game can’t be killed with the loads recommended above, 
let him try it once, or come over and go hunting ree 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am something of a gun crank and am always greatly 
interested in opinions of practical shooters concerning 
loading, etc. I observed in your issue of Nov. 27, a cor- 
respondent signing himself ‘‘H. L.” recommends heavy 
charges and says he shoots 4 to 44$drs. powder in a 
12 bore gun. He does not state what kind of game such 
charges are intended for, but I presume it is used in duck 
or gouse shooting. But even for game so difficult to kill 
as ducks or geese such charges seem all out of proportion 
to the bore and usual weight of a 12-gauge, and unless a 
very poor quality of powder is used, or a very coarse and 
slow-burning kind, sucb charges are not only extremely 


unpleasant to use, but useless and dangerous. Useless’ 


because no 12-bore gun I ever saw with barrels of the 
usual length, 28 or 80in., would burn so..much. powder; 
and dangerous, because while good guns will stand as 
heavy a load as can be put into a shell, yet there are 
many guns which will not stand such loading when new, 
and many other old guns weakened by rust and pits that 
would certainly explode under such heavy charges. 

I use a 12-bore gun and Schultze powder, and when 
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ke a very light load, but from two year’s experi 
ence in the field, and from careful experiments andes 


test pattern and penetration, I am convinced that it is 
— y sufficient. I do not change the powder charge 
for late quail, but I do change the size of shot, for early 
shooting I use 140z. No. 9 chilled shot, and later in the 
season the same ey of No. 8. 

I believe in using all the powder necessary but no 
more, and fully believe that if the shooters who are now 
so much in favor of very heavy charges, would experi- 
ment a little with a view of getting at the facts concern- 
ing the amount of powder actually needed in a 12-bore 
gun we would find more ee using Schultze powder 
about 2? drams for quail, 3 drams for prairie chicken, 
and 3} drams for ducks, with perhaps + dram more of 

black powder, firing all day with perfect comfort to 
ead and shoulder, and without padded jackets or re- 
coil pads. JASON, 


MASSACHUSETTS GAME AND LAW. 


OSTON, Mass., Dec. 19.—The Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association met at the Thorndike 
last evening. Secretary Harding read a letter from C. 
B. Cory, curator of the department of ornithology in the 
Boston Society of Natural History, in which the writer 
spoke of the introduction of some and the probable 
success of introducing certain species. He said that 
quail and ruffed grouse would both do well in Massachu- 
setts, but the latter especially are difficult to purchase, 
and it would be still more difficult to breed them in con- 
finement. The English pheasant could be introduced 
with success here, but they require to be bred in coops 
and the chicks are delicate and somewhat hard to raise. 
English pertriges are not a success. Prairie chickens 
will perhaps do well, or, better still, the sharp-tailed 
grouse, 

The prairie chicken was once found in Massachusetts, 
but the few which are now left on the island of Martha’s 
Vineyard have become differentiated by environment so 
that they are now a different species and not found else- 
where. Wild turkeys, if procured in the mountains of 
North Carolina, would probably do well here. California 
quail might be introduced with success, but as a game 
bird they do not compare with some species, but they are 
hardy and prolific. If ouce successfully introduced they 
would make a valuable addition to our game birds. 

Regarding the shooting of water fowl and the attempt 
of certain people to repeal the present laws, Mr. Cory said 
that the laws should remain as they are, or they should 
be made stronger, to encourage men who are willing to 
stock private grounds with game so that the overflow 
from these oo will restock the surrounding country, 
and it may be that in time the State can be induced to 
establish breeding stations in different parts of the State. 

President Samuels suggested that as the Legislature 
would convene before the next meeting of the Associ- 
ation, it would be well to then and there instruct the 
committee on legislation as to their work and decide upon 
the changes to be asked for. The open season at present 
begins on the 15th of September. At that time many of 
the young quail, he said, are not half grown and are 
wholly unfit to be killed. Something should certainly be 
done to prevent the shooting of the young birds. Mr. 
Samuels referred to a proposition from an official of the 
Rhode Island Fish and Game Protective Association to 
arrange for a conference of the Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts associations to see if uniform laws for the pro- 
tection of game birds could not be secured in the sister 
States. He thought it would be advisable to ask for a 
general conference of the associations in all of the New 
England States, and mentioned Boston as a good place 
for holding such a meeting. 

Mr, Thayer said that it seemed to him that the law on 
quail shooting should be changed, and the sooner the 
better, for a law that will allow the shooting of such birds 
as early as Sept. 15 is an abominable one. He favored 
the holding of a conference. 

Mr. Fottler, of the legislative committee, stated that 
the recommendation of the committee before the Legisla- 
ture last year—that Oct. 1 be settled upon as the begin- 
ning of the open season on all game birds—was met with 
opposition by the Fish and Game Commissioners and the 
committee was forced to yield to their views on the mat- 
ter. The Commissioners favored Sept. 15 as the opening 
of the season, and such is the law. Mr. Fottler strongly 
urged the appointment of a committee to represent the 
Association in the conference referred to, that should 
favor a uniform law in the several States conforming to 
that of Connecticut, where the open season on game birds 
is from Oct. 1 to Jan. 1. 

Dr. Stetson moved the appointment of a committee of 
three ‘‘to confer with an equal number of men from other 
State associations and endeavor to obtain, if possible, by 
their united efforts, uniform game laws.” 

The president named Dr. Morris and Messrs. Roberts 
and Mixter as that committee. 

E. E. Hardy urged that something be done to help the 
committee which has the power to prosecute the offenders 
of the law, but which has found it impossible to convict 
a man for breaking the law in the open season because 
of the strange rulings of the courts. He said the courts 
required that it should be proven that a man who had 
snared partridges set the trap with the deliberate in- 
tention of ensnaring the birds caught. He thought that 
legislation to cover such cases should be secured. 


CARIBOU IN NEWFOUNDLAND.—New York, Dec. 19.— 
I have received a letter from a friend in Newfoundland 
whom I left in camp when I returned to Pilley’s Island 
to take the steamer home. He says that the snow lasted 
three days after I left, and during that time the caribou 
were continually traveling south, and that they remained 
five days longer on the marsh, during which time they 
killed six more caribou, making eighteen for the trip of 
two weeks (I was only there eight days); a good score for 
four of us. We killed only two cows, all the rest bulls 
with good heads. None of the meat was wasted except- 
ing-one old bull that I killed and which was too strong. 
It was all put on scaffolds, each guide having six of them. 
These are enough for their winter supply, and they take 
it out on dogs sleds as soon as snow comes tostay. My 
friend saw six big gray wolves in one band, an unusual 
sight, as it was sup they were nearly extinct. I 
would also add that we did not lose a single wounded 
caribou on thetrip. Wecould have killed certainly a 
dozen more, but had no use for them.—W, HoLBERTON. 





laid ears beg spring — ny ag of tsmen is all 
cen in the gun and game bag. Beside a By gm 
the game consists of — and rabbits (hares). latter 
are to be found anywhere in this county in great abund- 
ance, and the former have been more plentiful this season 
than for many years past. Local sportsmen and farmers 
are greatly annoyed by pot-hunters from Louisville, who 
go out on all the railroads for fifty miles and kill anything 
they see and in any way. I think this county, as it 
abounds in woods and cover, would be splendid territory 
for the Chinese pheasant, I shall make an effort to secure. 
its introduction. We are having much sport with red 
foxes. One day this week P. S. Head took out our pack 
of hounds south of town, and to encourage the dogs con- 
cluded to kill a fox and let the dogs have it. He shot one 
and crippled it, and thinking the dogs were coming up 
let it limp away. It happened the dogs were ruoning 
another trail and the wounded fox got into the ground. 
A singular coincidence is that Joe Clore, who was with 
Head, did exactly the same thing in another part of the 
field, and both foxes got away. Interest in dogs is in- 
creasing.—J. S. M. 


Sea and River ishing. 


THE FULL TEXTS of the game fish laws of all the States, 
Territories and British Provinces are given in the Book of 
the Game Laws. 











INDIANA BASS FISHING. 


ROM Mr. C. L. Hanford, the famous fly-fisherman of 
Indianapolis, we have recent informatian concern- 
ing the scores of parties of which he was a member 
during the past season. One of the objective points in 
White River is Broad Ripple, and Catfish Pool is one of the 
noted fishing grounds on the route. The fishing is done 
by casting from a boat or the shore in suitable places. 
The species of bass is the small-mouth black bass (Microp- 
terus dolomieu), and Mr. Hanford’s party kept none 
weighing less than 4lb. On account of excessive rain 
the past season was a rather bad one. 

Following is the score in detail: 

First trip, 2in boat, 12, ranging 4% tol Ibs. 
Second trip, 3 in boat, 3, ranging % to 24lbs. 
Third trip, 2in boat, 9, ranging 4%tol Ib. 

Fourth trip, 3in boat, 12, ranging & to libs. 
Fifth trip, 3in boat, 19,ranging 4&to2 Ibs. 
Sixth trip, 2in boat, 9, ranging 4to3 lbs. 

The fly locally knownas the “‘bucktail” was one of the 
most successful, and Mr. Hanford found the Lord-Balti- 
more also a killing lure. 

The large-mouth black bass also occurs in White River, 
and specimens were taken, but in the estimation of these 
parties they were far inferior to the small-mouth species 
in game qualities. 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER FISHING. 


* a recent letter Mr. H. C. Demuth, secretary of the 

Pennsylvania Fish Commission, writes me that the 
bass fishing in the Susquebanna has not been very good 
this year on acccunt of the heavy rains, which have kept 
the water high and cloudy, especially during September 
and October. At Washington and Mud Island many wall- 
eyed pike have been caught on set-lines or out-lines. On a 
recent trip to Fite’s Eddy Mr. Demuth says he caught a 
‘‘large-mouth” black bass which weighed 4Ibs. 90z. He 
made a cast, with a chub about seven inches long, from a 
flat-boat anchored in the river, and the bait had just 
settled in the water when the line started to run off the 
reel in a manner which indicated that a good fish was 
hooked. Mr. Demuth landed him in about ten minutes, 
after some spirited fighting. Several days previous to this 
Mr. Wm. Axe, of Christiana, Pa., caught one at the same 
place which weighed 6lbs. 20z. This was the largest fish 
taken at Fite’s Eddy during the present season. 

Members of the Red House Club, Harrisburg, Pa., have 
been faring well during the past fall, as will be seen by 
the following letter received from my friend ‘‘Stehman,” 
who wrote up the Red House Club for FOREST AND 
STREAM last July. ‘‘Stehman” writes from Harrisburg 
under date of Nov. 28: ‘‘The weather is quite cold here 
now, the coldest of the season. The fishing is good at 
the Conewago Falls. From the 18th of the present month 
Messrs. Jerome Long, Harry Bach, John Bolsler and Dr. 
T. S. Hollinshead, all members of the Red House Gun- 
ning and Fishing Club, spent five days at the club house 
on the island above the falls. They caught 80lbs. of 
‘salmon’ (pike-perch), one of which measured about 27in. 
in length and weighed 74lbs., and eight which weighed 
3lbs. each. Besides the fish caught, these gentlemen shot 
one large white swan, thirty-six ducks, two dozen quail 
and ten rebbits. This is not a small score, but only the 
bad state of the weather which followed prevented a 
larger record. This isa quartette of the best gunners and 
fishermen from this city. 

“Nov. 24 Mr. Fred Edel, president of the club, in full 
view of the club house, caught a bass which weighed 
6lbs. and a ‘salmon’ weighing 5lbs. The two were 
caught in the course of two or three hours’ fishing, and 
the president was a very well satisfied man. The club is 
in a very flourishing condition, having at present thirty- 
six members. They are about to buy fifteen acres of the 
adjoining ground.” 

The success of the Red House Club is due to the fact 
that the members are among men what the little insect 
known tothe small boy as ‘‘eye-bunger” is among humble 
bees—stickers. When they undertake a thing they do 
the work well. Success to them! Bas. 


DEER IN NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Franklin Falls, N. H. 
Dec. 18, 1890.—Deer are getting quite plentiful in this 
State. Mr. Frank Buriel and Mr. Cilley, of Laconia, 
went up to Waterville, N. H., last week and killed three 
fine ones.— WALTER AIKEN. ‘ wid 





LARGE CONGER EEL.—In November last, while cod- 
fishing, our correspondent, Willard Nye, Jr., of New 
Bedford, Mass., caught a conger eel weighing 144lbs. 
This was a large fish of the kind for that locality. 
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FISHING IN THE LOWER POTOMAC. 
To last thirty miles of the course of the Potomac are 
to the angler the most interesting. portion of that 
noble stream. Below Blakiston’s Island it averages five 
or six miles in width, gradually increasing in size until 
at its mouth it is over twelve miles from Point Lookout, 
on the Maryland shore, to Smith’s Point, on the Virginia 
side. The river is quite deep and so saline that almost 
all the desirable marine fish which enter Chesapeake 
Bay find congenial haunts in the lower Potomac and its 
tributary creeks, coves and bays. There is scarcely an 
acre included within the 250 square miles of water just 
defined that does not at one season or another afford fine 
sport to those who take enjoyment in enticing with the 
baited hook the scaly denizens of the deep. 

Among the more important species that abound suit- 
able for capture with the rod and hand line may be 
mentioned the spotted sea trout, sheepshead, Spanish 
mackerel, bluefish and striped bass, and such minor fish 
as croakers and spots. 

The region is visiteé annually by hundreds of persons 
from Washington, Baltimore and other places for a few 
days’ or weeks’ outing; but is not so well known or so 
highly appreciated as the case would seem to warrant. 
It is easy of access from the cities mentioned, and hotel 
accommodations can be had at various points, among 
them Blakiston’s Island, Colton’s, Kinsale, Piney Point, 
St. Georges Island, Cornfield Harbor and Coan River. 
Boatmen are numerous and can be secured at rates that 
are only nominal. 

Hand-lining is the method most usually followed; but 
of late years the use of the rod has been growing in favor 
among the native boatmen, who are here, as elsewhere, 
averse to new forms of tackle, and a larger number of the 
adherents of Walton have annually been enabled to enjoy 
their wonted sport in a more sportsmanlike way. There 
are times and circumstances, however, in which the 
hand line will probably always yield better resuits, nota- 
bly in deep-water fishing for sea trout. 

The preéminent bait throughout this entire section is 
the blue crab, which, either as a peeler, softshell or hard- 
shell, is a never-failing article. The crabin the two first- 
named conditions is preferable in that almost the entire 
animal can be employed; but it is much more difficult to 
obtain, and is, therefore, commonly supplemented with 
the hardshell variety, which can always be taken on the 
fishing grounds when required. For special fisheries 
other forms of bait may be employed, as fiddler crabs and 
manninoses for sheepshead; but for all-round fishing the 
blue crab is the standard bait. 

One of the most highly esteemed and popular fish fre- 
quenting this region is the spotted weakfish, known uni- 
versally among the native fishermen as “trout.” It occurs 
throughout the summer in greater or less abundance. 
Early in the season most of the specimens captured are 
under 4b, in weight; but toward the middle of August 
there appears to be an advent of much larger fish, rang- 
ing from i to 3lbs., and it frequently happens that after 
their arrival no smaller individuals are taken during the 
remainder of the season, except astraggler now and then. 
The larger fish are present in great numbers well into 
October. 

The ‘‘trout” go in scattered schools, and when they once 
appear in the vicinity of your boat and begin to take the 
hook they bite with great avidity. Every member of a 
large party will frequently be pulling in at the same time, 
and this may continue for hours, until weariness over- 
takes the angler or the school moves off. 

Fishing is done with hand-lines in water from 10 to 30ft. 
in depth, on various kinds of bottom. A smooth sandy 
or gravelly bottom will often yield fish when a trial on 
an adjacent —_ bed or grassy area was barren of 
results. Whether this is anything more than accidental 
is not known; butit does appear that the idiosyncrasies 
of the fish at times cause it to frequent particular places 
to the exclusion of all others. The success of a boatman 
sometimes depends entirely on his knowledge of this 
point, and there is a strong incentive to him to keep well 
informed in fish lore, so far at least as “‘trout” are con- 
cerned. 

The sea trout is not what I should consider a very hard 
biter; but it makes up in promptness and energy what it 
lacks in strength. Very often your hook is taken before 
it reaches the bottom, and you may find your line running 
off in a direction at right angles to that in which you 
dropped it, sometimes in front of you, as often under 
your boat. 

The mouth of the trout is apparently quite tender, and 
a sudden jerk of the line by the interested individual at 
either end will sometimes cause the hook to tear out and 
the fish is lost. Your boatman will no doubt lay consider- 
able stress on this point, and will tell you that the trout 
should be landed with the greatest deliberation. The 
novice at tirst will certainly lose many of his fish on this 
account, 

Some very creditable and exciting work has been done 
on numerous occasions by parties of which the writer was 
amember, Catches of over 200lbs, of large trout, as the 
result of three or four hours’ work of three persons, have 
not been infrequent, to say nothing of greater or less 
quantities of striped bass, bluefish, spots, etc. 

Under the name of tailor or salt-water tailor, the 
Potomac boatmen recognize that incarnation of gami- 
ness, restless activity, and insatiable gluttony, the blue- 
fish. Proverbially erratic in movements and abundance, 
of late the species appears to have had a special fondness 
for the broad expanse of water in the region under con- 
sideration, and during the past few years larger bodies of 
fish have been observed by the writer than were ever be- 
fore known to appear. At times the entire river has 
been over-run with them, and there have been few days 
during the summer months when they could not be seen 
playing havoc with the luckless menhaden, or when their 
thunderings could not be heard as a school rushed into 
the shallow waters near the shore. 

The near presence of large schools of bluefish, how- 
ever, offers no encouragement to the angler, for the fish 
are difficult to approach and do not readily take the hook 
under such conditions. But the schools are continually 
breaking up and the fish are widely disseminated, and 
herein does the sportsmen have his opportunity. As often 
as not they are caught without previous intimation of 
their presence. Sometimes a small scattered school will 
be seen cutting the water near by and possibly approach- 
ing your boat, when the judicious use of scraps of crabs 
—‘“‘chumming” appears to be the proper word—will draw 





gleaners following in the wake of the main body. 












































































































































































end to his sartorial exploits you will lose him. 
normally range from 1 to 3lbs in weight. 


fall to the lot of the sportsman. 





THE SPOT OR GOODY. 


other species. Day after day may find you returning in 


liminary nibbles for a bite and pulls too soon. 

Your boatman may take you to his hurdles, around 
which the fish will often be very plentiful, provided a 
good growth of barnacles has formed on the stakes; but 
most likely he will lead you to a ‘‘sheepshead rock,” 
which being interpreted is an isolated bank in deep water 
overgrown with oysters. Likely as not you will find the 
fish in goodly numbers, and you will return home with 
three or five 6-pound beauties as the result of half a day’s 
work. If it is your initial experience with the fish, you 
will probably never be able to completely eradicate from 
your mind the idea which you formed of a thresher shark 
on your line as you were landing your first sheepshead. 

Striped bass are found sparingly throughout the 
summer, but are quite common in the spring and fall, 
when they afford genuine sport. A favorite haunt of the 
fish is a shallow creek, with sandy or gravelly bottom 
overgrown with the long curls of the alga, Ulva lactuca 
intestinalis. At times, when you have drawn up quietly 
in your boat, the best fishing can be had in waters so 
shallow that you could easily see*the fish were it not for 
the vegetable growth which gives the desired protection 





THE CROAKER. 


to the bass. Experience has demonstrated the greater 
efficacy of the rod under such circumstances, The striped 
bass is always gamy, and the excitement is intense when 
a lively three-pounder insists on making away with your 
hook at a rapid rate of speed, darting here and there 
among the alge and taxing your rod and line and hook 
to the utmost. 

Toward the end of August a run of large-sized spots and 
croakers appears in this region, and while the capture of 
these fish is not attended with any excitement, they make 
up in numbers what they lack in gaminess. They bite with 
promptness, and give more sport with the rod than with 
the more prosaic hand-line, to which your boatman will 
be strongly attached, and will not personally discard. 
There is scarcely any limit to the size of your string of 
spots and coakers under favorable conditions. Over 400 
are known to have been taken by one maninaday. In 
the early summer, when other more desirable species are 
scarce, these fish add to one’s enjoyment; at times, how- 
ever, when larger game is sought, they become nuisances 
on account of their abundance. 

Spanish mackerel are not rare, but are very seldom 
taken. Strangely enough trolling is never followed in 
this region for any species. Itis thought that the method 
would be productive of satisfactory results, both in the 
capture of the Spanish mackerel, which is usually averse 
to taking the baited hook, and of the bluefish. The rap- 
idly moving canoes, which are almost exclusively used in 
the fisheries, are admirably adapted to. this method, and 
there seems no reason why, when the lower river is full 
of bluefish and Spanish mackerel, as it very commonly is, 
the very best of fishing could not thus be had. Magnifi- 
cent examples of this species, that were taken in nets in 
this section, have been seen by the writer, some speci- 
mens weighing as much as 91bs. Hueu M. SMITH. 
Wasaincton, D. C. 








them around you and lead to lively work for a while; but 
usually such sport lasts only during a brief period, for the 
school moves off almost as rapidly as it came, and you 
have to content yourself with the less exciting, but more 
enduring, pastime of enticing the stragglers and the 


The name “tailor” is not an inapt designation, An in- 
teresting habit of the fish will be repeatedly observed, 
which bears out the vernacular. You feel a prodigious 
tug at your line; you pull hard, and are disappointed to 
find no resistance, and you think you have lost your fish; 
but look! there he is, 80ft. away from your boat on the 
surface, head toward you, biting at your line in a thor- 
oughly businesslike way, and if you do not soon put an 


The bluefish which ascend the Potomac are similar in 
size to those which frequent the Chesapeake; that is, they 
Sometimes a 
large body of six or eight-pounders will make their ap- 
pearance (as they did in 1888); but fish of this size rarely 


Provided with a stout line, armed with a well-tempered 
hook and a supply of fiddler crabs, manninoses and crabs 
you are ready for a day with the sheepshead. Sheepshead 
are anything but scarce; but owing to the difficulties in- 
cident to finding their feeding grounds on any particular 
morning the fishery is more uncertain, than that for any 


the evening empty-handed, without even the reward of a 
bite; but when the latter does come he must havea stony 
heart who does not feel well rewarded for his patience, 
unless of course he mistakes the few characteristic pre- 
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ROD, LINE AND HOOK IN JAMAICA, 


ITHIN a few weeks Jamaica, the island of woods 
and streams, will throw open the portals of her 
first exhibition to admit, with a right hearty welcome, 
the tread of the visitor who may travel to her beautiful 
shores, Of the many that will go to the Pearl of the 
Antilles—and may their name be legion—not a few will 
be disciples of old Izaak Walton, of revered memory to 
‘those who like him of old incline to the gentle craft with 
its agreeable associations and loving memories. For 
these, and the lovers of the trigger, I write that their 
sojourn may be pleasant and their homing thoughts a 
happy remembrance. 
trip to Jamaica must be productive of unbounded 
pleasure to a stranger, especially at this season of the 
year, when the cool zephyrs from sea and land carry 
with them a pleasant temperature and invigorating ozone, 
In no quarters of the round world is to be found a more 
beautiful and healthier country, and yet it would be dif- 
ficult to name a spot—for after all it is but a spot—that 
has in the past been more traduced. With an exhilara- 
ting climate and beautiful conformation, with mountains 
and plains, rivers and ravines, Jamaica long since should 
have been recognized as one of the principal health re- 
sorts of northern America and Europe. But her time 
will come; it is even now nigh at hand. 

In the first month of 1891 she holds a carnival—her 
first—to inaugurate a joyous future, and to wish peace 
and prosperity to her sister colonies and the peoples of 
the earth, a jubilant and fitting wish wherewith to induct 
her New Year’s jubilee, and attract a few, perhaps a 
many, from lands afar off. Among these there will be 
some who love the rod, the hoek, the line and the gun, 
and to these I say leave not your sporting impedimenta 
behind, or at least not all, for if you have the will you 
will be able to make some use of it and enjoy many a 
pleasant day. 

Tooffer a few brief hints is the aim in view, in the hope 
that they may be of service to those of the sporting 
brotherhood who may steer to Jamaica during her fes- 
tivities. 

By all means take rod and reel, hook and line, and the 
et ceteras that go to make up a moderate fishing kit, for 
you will be unable to procure either or any of the ar- 
ticles on the spot for money—love may help you a little, 
but infinitesimally. It would not be advisable to take a 
quantity of any particular article, a superabundance 
would be unvecessary. A few artificials—spoons, phan- 
toms, sand eels, et hoc genus omne, if you like—will be 
found useful and at times handy when the natural bait 
fails, an occurrence not altogether isolated in a fisber- 
man’s experience, 

The sea around Jamaica abounds in fish life of every 
tropical and some northern varieties, and with hardly an 
exception they are not proof against a shiny tempting 
morsel even through adorned with tempered wire and 
holdfast barbs. They are as fond of taking as the fisher 
is of cffering a bait, au naturel, or of the deft work of 
skillful hands, at bottom, midwater, and surface, accord- 
ing to their various varieties and habits. They may be 
had, too, from the size of asprat almost to that of a 
whale—a small one—with mouths big and mouths little, 
great fins and small fins, tails convex and concave. Of 
course they are, like animals ashore, noble man included, 
predacious more or less, the more predominating; some 
are cannibals and cruel, others vegetarians with mild and 
even tempers—a natural result. Some are fast of move- 
ment, others slow, mental and physical; pugnacity anda 
dogged obstinacy to the gentle and insinuating attentions 
of hook and bait, must be looked for inthe many, others, 
again, the few, give in witha gentle submission indicative 
of an assuring and lovable confidence in the society of 
man (irrespective of his color), that suggests indifference 
to the terrors of gaff and landing-net so long as they may 
escape their ever anxious and uncertain life in their na- 
tive element. And as to their color? Well! 


There are fishes of every color known, 
Fishes of gold, blue, and brown; 

Fishes of red, gray and black 

With stripes of purple down their back. 
Fishes spotted, pink and green 

With various hues in between. 

Fishes blotched, blurred and barred 

As if the scales had just been tarred. 
There isn’t a tint in the heavenly bow 
That can’t be licked by a fish below. 

In that Carib sea the fish, for color, 
Just pass the cake from one to the other. 


As edibles they will run the gauntlet with those of 
northern and other waters, and more than hold their own 
at an epicurean feast of ichthyologists. 

The harbor of Kingston holds a great variety and num- 
ber of fish, and there is room for thousands of fishers with- 
out interference with each other. At times the waters of 
the harbor are fairly alive with fin-life, at others there is 
somewhat of a scarcity, and the ebb and flow are caused 
by the outside conditions of wind and waves. Of the fish 
to be found the lover of variety may be satiated, except 
his love of change be unlimited. I have watched, bask- 
ing in the sun’s vertical rays, the devil—not he of Satanic 
fame, but the great sea monster—and seen gamboling 
and sporting in mirthand jollity the porpoise, the dolphin, 
the bonito, the baracouta, the king, the tarpon, the 
mackerel, the calipever, the mullet and a round or square 
dozen of others. There are sharks, too, in the water, but 
they are also found on land—as a rule the worst type— 
and it will be advisable to be cautious when either are in 
your vicinity. Occasionally, by way of variety, an alli- 
gator shows his hideous self; he is not a lovable sort of 
creature, an animal one likes to caress and play with for 
instance, but then opinions and tastes differ. 

Iam not going to recommend any particular kind of 
tackle; it would be invidious. The gear that will take 
fish in the American waters and around the coasts of 
Britain will be equally successfulin the tropical brine, at 
least such is the result of my experience. Of rods—did 
ever any two men agree upon that point? Every man’s 

articular angler or maker is the ideal—take what you 
ave or can lay hands on, honestly of course, for bottom 
fishing and spinning. For king fishing on the off-shore 
banks, of which more anon, the new typical tarpon (per- 
haps a trifle longer) will answer admirably. If you are 
oing to indulge in the fly, suit your own ideas as to the 
ength, weight and make, then you will be happy and 
your catch none theless, Let your lines be of the 


















) etceterus. ith € t 
ought to be comfortable and easy in mind. 


connection. 


When moving about, or shifting position, nothing beats 
a spoon or other spinner, natural or artificial, trailing in 
your wake; you may spin deep or near the surface, you 
will find willing mouths at all depths. Tropical fish are like 
others, capricious, what suits to-day may be rejected to- 


morrow, so keep your eyes and wits about you. In dee 
water and in the strong current outside, off shore, a ro 


is useless for bottom fishing, and in this case you must 
have recourse to hand lining—be sure you have by you a 
strong thick pair of gloves, and no style surpasses what 
is known across the water as the Kentish rig, a crosshar 
of stiff wire, the lead in the center, the snoods at the ends, 
But after all, minute instructions as to tackle and method 


of fishing are not absoluely necessary. 


Of course, when you have caught your fish you _ 
is 
micro-organisms develop rapidly and wonderfully in 
tropical temperatures, and if you want the best results 
our 
ead 
(one tap is better than two); handle it gently as if you 
loved it; do not allow it to bruise itself by flapping and 
jumping; quiet the nervous system by destroying the 
brain—an easy matter; if large, disembowel, wipe clean 
and dry, apply an antiseptic—there is one that I us> that 
shows best results—inside and out cgeeeely, and lay the 

rain and be out of 
You won’t regret the trouble 


wish to take them on shore in the best condition. 


remember the following and act accordingly: Kill 
fish quietly, quickly and effectually by a tap on the 


body in a quiet place where it can 
reach of the sun’s rays. 
you have taken. 


You will want to know where to go and how to get 
In Kingston har- 
bor fish are plentiful and at times superabundant, but 
Boats and canoes with 
men may be had for a consideration, with a native as 
You wili find his 
power much on a par, and his 
friendship—well, it will last and intrude so long as there 
is anything to be made out of you. A thorough under- 
standing at the off-go is advisable, and you will realize 
that upon the density of its thoroughness and reality so 
will be your enjoyments and results. Your best plan 
(and my advice) is, write to the secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, or call on arrival, for information to cover boatmen, 
boats and charges, etc.; doubtless some one will be tolled 


there; but there will be no difficulty. 
they are seldom angled for. 


captain, philosopher, friend and guide. 
philosophy and guiding 


off to supply you. 


Off-shore fishing, as may be expected, will be attended 
with a greater expenditure of time, energy and cash, but 
the equivalent will be forthcoming for splendid fishing 
is to be had around the cays and over the feeding banks. 
A writer in a recent number of Scribner’s Magazine 
writing on ‘“‘Tarpon Fishing in Florida,” states that in 
his opinion tarpon fishing is the most magnificent fishing 
sport in the world, and in partial support of his convic- 
tion compares the relative weights of the silver king and 
We are all peculiar to our idiosyncrasies 
and it is fortunate that it is so, but the experience of a 
mind, the theory that great 
rience the 
sensations consequent on the killing of a leviathan silver 
king in Florida waters; but if the heart-throbs produced 
by a tarpon can exceed or were equal those that have 
been mine with a salar on Loch Tay and the kingfish off 


Salmo salar. 


lifetime annihilates, in m 


weight enhances sport. have yet to expe 


Jamaica, then I must cry peccavi and be silent. 


Years ago (alas!) on a February day on Loch Tay, 
amid a storm of snow, wind and waves I hooked asalmon 
in the forenoon. Long after dark, three miles distant 
point of connection a 28-pounder paid the 
penalty, after one of the most glorious and determined 
tights ever fish made, without one minute’s sulk or rest. 
The finale was tragic, some will consider it amusing, the 
curious may be gratitied by turning over the pages of the 

ight on 


from the 


London Field of Dec. 29, 1889, for ‘A Long 
Loch Tay.” 


In the Carribbean Sea there is a fish that may lay 
claim to be classed in the same category with the salmon 
and tarpon as a sporting fish. The giants of his race—I 
have seen one of 102lbs.—are not far behind in weight 
those of Megalops thrissoides, and I have on record a 


Goliath that pulled the beam at 200. His every day indi- 
vidual weight, anything up to 60 and 70lbs., is, however, 
far below that of the silver king (of which, so far as I 
know, only the big ones are recorded), but I dare assert 
that the ‘‘dimmed total,” as Mr. Mantilini expresses it, of 
a@ morning’s fishing will place the Carib king long ahead 
of the silver monarch, and the sport? well, that is a 
matter of opinion. If the reader will follow me into the 
middle of next week we will meet again in FOREST AND 
STREAM and have a morning’s sport with Cybium solandri, 
Something must be said about baits. In a country 
where sea angling is almost unknown and hand-lining 
the rare exception instead of the rule, the bait question, 
80 momentous in northern fisheries, has not yet been 
considered. As a rule the conch will be considered as 
entitled to premier rank, but there is a little crustacean 
to be found under the weed that grows on the rocks alon 
shore and upon which the waves beat that surpasses a 
others. By lifting the weed or removing a loose piece of 
rock they may be seen and gathered and will keep well 
} and happy—apparently. These little crabs are very deli- 
cate and consequently troublesome to keep on the hook, 
but when on and fast their attractive powers—due en- 
tirely to their bouquet—is unlimited. They have the 
misfortune of developing when dead putrefactive micro- 
organisms with wonderful rapidity; within three or four 
minutes after death they are useless, But if a number 
be procured and kept handy a single prisoner may be 
sacrificed as wanted. Prawns and shrimps in or out of 
their crust are also effective; sprats are common—to pre- 
serve them use the antiseptic already alluded to—and 
other impromptu lures are not difficult to obtain in a 
tropical climate and country. If I were asked to place 
in the sequence of their value the available baits I should 
write the first four thus: The little rock (not sand) crab, 
the conch, as and sprat; of artificials the sand eel, the 
spoon and 





best and free in running; go in for extra length if you 
have the choice, and a spare one or two won’t be amiss; 
remember insular civilization has not yet produced a 
tackle shop in that region. Of course for this last reason 
, a you must carry with you reels, lines, gut, hooks owen 
those with eyes), swivels, leads, floats, and the little 

Wi these you will be on the right side and 
ropical fish 
) in their habits are much the same as their brethren up 
* north; it is a fact that they take the bait in their mouths, 
and when hooked try their level. best to sever the 





phantom (Brown’s) surpass all others I have | 
































































hold its own with anything. Of sea-flies, white, 
yellow, or a mixture, will satisfy the sea mullet 


that has yet to be proved. 


their waters hold fish at all. 


spinner and with bait at bottom and in mid water. 


flash of a 


the hour may not be considered as be 


again at a certain spot. 


of rigor mortis in a mudfish. 


be little to shoot. 


the outlook is not encour: 
tropics. 


good fish by way of variety and pour passer le temps. 
The Norman rifle range, about three miles from 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


ANGLING NOTES. 


— for the coming year. 


tains, 


foliage, 
all its exciting incidents. 


ing.” 
The early advent of winter ought to make a good 


have departed for the ‘‘sunny South,” and many more 
are prepared to start. Nearly every one hopes to kill a 
tarpon, but unless they remain till spring they will most 
likely be disappointed—nothwithstanding Senator Quay’s 
success in that direction with his handline fishing. 

Very many people, particularly those who have had no 
experience in Florida, seem to think that any kind of 
tackle will answer for tarpon fishing. One season’s ex- 
perience generally convinces them that they are wrong; 
that is if they happen to strike one of those big herring. 
The tackle for these great fish must be of the very best 
quality and sufficiently strong, or they will smash it and 
leave you disconsolate after perhaps many hours or even 
days of _— waiting. 

herefore the most successful tarpon anglers use special 
rods, reels, lines and snells. Noibwood makes the best 
rod and so far they have stood the strain of the heaviest 
fish (Mr. Hecksher’s 184lbs.). They should be made with 
a long tip and short butt, something like the Cuttyhunk 
style of rod, only stiffer. The next best material is the 
plain Calcutta cane, made up in the same shape. 

Split-bamboo rods are more expensive and do not stand 
the climate of the Florida coast. 

The line should be of the best hand-laid flax, 18 or 20 
threads and 600ft. long. These lines require big reels and 
they must run on steel points. One good run of a big 
tarpon will tear an ordinary reel to pieces. 

he best snells of the many kinds that have been tested 
are the flat braided linen, mounted on special hand-forged 
steel hooks. These snells are tough, will stand the grind- 
ing of the tarpon’s jaws, yet a shark will cut it at once 
and you will be able to save the line, The gaff must be 
made very strong and of the best steel. It should havea 
spread of from 4to5in. Thumb stalls of knitted linen 


must be used, and it is even safer to have a small leather t 
apron on the reel, to act asadrag. It is not unusual to] awp 





had to do with, but a silvery-spraton a aaa ee 
and 
mackerel when they are in the mood and you in their way. 
The rivers of Jamaica, and they are many and tempt- 
ing, ought to afford excellent sport, but I cannot write 
that they do. In many instances their upper waters—and 
in some even down to the mysterious and ever lapping 
wavelets—must strike the expert’s eye as the natural home 
of the Salmonidz (it is thought temperature forbids, but 
An Esquimaux can live on 
the equator, a Nubian at the poles, they might not be 
happy in their first generation it is true, but life is tena- 
cious, vide Succi), with their pools and shallows, sandy, 
gravelly and rocky bottoms, and sparkling waters with 
the yet unborn love of sport in the native, the over-de- 
velopment of the illicit practices of the poacher, and utter 
disregard of past legislature, it is beyond a wonder that 
And yet they do, their pro- 
ductive and recuperative powers are wonderful and 
satisfying sport may be had at times and places a fly, 
ta 
fly the mountain mullet, no longer adults, rises with the 
grayling but without the endurance of S. fario; 
and the hog-nose of that ilk will test the strength of the 
gossamer-cast and skill of the hand that wields the rod. 
Five snook, with an average of five pounds each, within 
ion the capabilities 

of a phantom—not long ago it was done and may occur 
The ripe berry of the sweet-wood 
tree, or a dice-sized piece of a not-over-ripe avocado pear 
has been the cause of the last struggle of many a black- 
snapper. The worm, the maggot, the cockroach have oft 
in the past, and will in the future, be the innocent cause 


The lover of the trigger will not find many opportuni- 
ties for using his shotgun during the early and middle 
months, for with the close time approaching and the 
ravages of that ubiquitous pest, the mungoose, there will 
f the early months be wet—a rare cc- 
currence—fair wildfowl shooting may be had over the 
Great Peco Ponds in the Parish of St. Elizabeth and a 
few other localities; but as the drought season will be on 
ing. There will be more play 
for a rifle, especially at alligators, which are to be found 
in numbers at a certain spot—a sure find—not far from 
Kingston, and in other districts; but alligator shooting is 
not to my mind sport or an enjoyable recreation in the 
ts surroundings are decidedly disagreeable, ex- 
cept when a boat may be used. There are a few large 
sheets of inland water and two or three rivers upon 
which an alligator slayer may paddle his own canoe and 
have an occasional shot at a saurian and pick up a few 


ings- 
ton on the windward road, will afford target practice for 
those inclined to indulge or try conclusions with local 
marksmen of whom there are many that can give a good 
account of their prowess and skill in planting a bullseye. 


_" early cold weather has put a stop to all angling 
in this part of the country, for pickerel fishing 
through the ice, though excellent fun, can hardly be 
called angling. There is nothing left to do now but to 
look back and enjoy the recollections of last season’s 
sport, or what is almost as great a pleasure, pian new 


utsiders are greatly mistaken when they think that 
angling means only catching fish. They little know 
what a stock of enjoyment for future use can be laid up 
on a two weeks’ fishing trip into the woods and moun- 


Many an overworked business man finds rest and relax- 
ation after a long day of worry, in recalling the events 
of some such trip. As he sits before the fire in the even- 
ing, with the fragrant smoke of the ‘‘weed” curling up- 
ward, he again sees the cool lake in the forest, or wades 
the rippling trout. brook overhung with bright green 

and remembers the killing of that big trout with 
Or perhaps his vacation was 
spent on the far away waters of Maine or Canada, and 
delightful visions of camp life, with its freedom from the 
irksome restraints of society, pass before him, and he 
glances at the calendar to count the weeks that must pass 
before he can again enjoy the delights of ‘‘going a-tish- 


season for Florida; already many tourists and anglers 





' 
have the boatman Nene wales ee 5 Le 
| line to keep it from burning when ae ren ee 
lively tarpon. Rigged in this manner, and well su 
with patience and a good boatman, the angler will, sooner 
= later, enjoy | ee 2 ook bexiar enti Taeetl oF — 
the great run of tarpon does not begin unti or . 
In the mean time he can amuse himself with 25lb. caval 
and channel bass, or 601b. drum or hordes of smaller fish, 
many of which will take a fly and afford the best of sport. 
ScaRtLet-IBis. 


THOSE SUNAPEE TROUT AGAIN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You certainly give Salmo aureolus or alpinus, which- - 
ever he may finally prove to be, a good space in your 
columns, but 1 must ask for a word or two more to correct 
misinformation, or misunderstandings. First, deep-water 
fishing in the Sunapee is no new di:covery. 

I have personally been informed of it at Sunapee Lake 
as far back as 1844, when I reached the lake in June, 
too late for shore fishing, and was told that I must use 
“live bait, long lines, and go out into deep water,” and 
the only trout thea known were the reguiar red spotted 
Salmo fontinalis. 

With regard to hybridism, I can only say that the like- 
ness to the landlocked salmon suggested the idea tome 
in 1883, and if the plant of ’77 had not produced them, 
Dr. Fletcher’s plant of 65 might have done so, should such 
a crop be possible. 

There is yet another point, which no one has noted, 
should the fish prove to be Salmo alpinus. 

The shipment to this country called for 60,000 eggs. 
5,000 were said to have been lost on the voyage, and Mr. 
Powers reported a loss of 6,515 in the hatchery. This left 
49,485, of which only 30,000 were reported to have been 
placed in Newfound Lake, This leaves 19,485 unaccounted 
for. Some were kept as breeders, but I always believed 
that Mr. Powers, from his well known affection for 
Sunapee, put part of them in there, and this impression 
was strengthened by his reticence and refusal to express 
any opinion on the subject, when it was discussed in his 
presence. Should he have done soin 1881, it would easily 
account for their appearance on the spawning beds in 1885. 
Of course this is only conjecture, but in such an in- 
vestigation, all causes and chances should be considered 
and weighed. 

This, however, would not account for their appearance 
in Dan Hole, and if they are the genuine saibling, the 
only way they could have got there, would have been by 
getting mixed in the hatching house, and it was always 
a mystery to me in my visits to the house, that the fry 
did not get so mixed, with the constant flow of water, 
through those shallow trays, in which they were always 
huddled at the lower edge. 

Landlocked salmon were planted in Silver Lake, in 
Madison in 78, but if these fish can be found, as Mr. 
Aiken suggests, in the pond in Warren, it would be pretty 
=— proof that they are an aboriginal and hitherto un- 

nown variety, which I hope for the sake of wa —— 
on W. 




































































Hodge may prove to be the case. 
CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Dec. 20. 


THE CALIFORNIA SARDINE.—San Francisco Bay is said 
to be fairly swarming with sardines at the present time. 
‘On clear nights they come to the surface in such myriads 
as to set the water fairly ablaze with their silvery, phos- 
phorescent light, and their leaping and playing produces 
a sound that resembles the patter of hailstones. All the 
quiet coves of the bay are infested with them.” Most of 
the fish are as large as the herring and cannot, therefore, 
be utilized for sardines. This is the California sardine 
(Clupea sagazx), and it resembles the well-known sardine 
(Clupea pilchardus), but grows larger. It abounds in 
winter on the California coast, especially southward. At 
San Diego Drs. Jordan and Gilbert reported its capture 
from the wharves with hook and line. As a food fish the 
sardine is preferred to the herring. It is believed that 
the species forms an important part of the food of the 
salmon. 


ACCIDENT TO EDGAR SMITH.—Boston, Dec. 21.—Mr. 
Edgar Smith, proprietor of the Round Mountain Lake 
fishing camps in Maine, while in Boston, last week, buy- 
ing some horses, met with a most unfortunate and pain- 
ful accident. On Wednesday evening, Dec. 17, while 
crossing the city in the blinding storm, he was struck and 
thrown down bya horse car that turned a curve and 
came suddenly upon him, the wheels then passing over 
the toes of one foot and the other ankle and leg, inflict- 
ing injuries of such a nature that at the present time the 
result is doubtful. With good care it is hoped that ampu- 
tation will be unnecessary. The many friends of Edgar 
and his father, who is so widely known among sportsmen 
as the pioneer of the Dead River country, will feel a deep 
sympathy and interest in his recovery.—M. 


CUTTYHUNK Bass ScorE.—The score of the Cuttyhunk 
Club for the season of 1890 shows a total catch of 154 fish 
aggregating a weight of 216lbs., an average of about 
14lbs. The largest fish pulled down 4i4ibs., and the 
smallest was adiminutive specimen of 43lbs. The year’s 
record for 1889, it will be remembered, was practically nil. 


Sfishculture. 


HATCHING BLUEBACK SALMON.—Mr. W. A. Wil- 
cox, of the U. S. Fish Commission, informs us that in the 
fall of 1889 Mr. G. W. Williams hatched 300,000 eggs of the 
blueback salmon (Oncorhynchus nerka) and kept them in a 
pond at the Cascades of the°Columbia River. The young 
fry it is said were kept in the pond two months and were 
fed twice daily on oatmeal mush, with the addition of liver 
twice a week. The pond in which they were kept is only 
about one acre in extent aud has an outlet into the Colum- 
bia River. Its temperature was from 40 to 45 degrees and 
its depth 30ft. At the age of two months the fry had 
reached ua length of from 2 to 2\4in. and were allowed to 
escape into the Columbia. Mr. Williams hatched, also, 
eggs of the red-throated trout (Salmo purpuratus) success- 


fully. 











NAMES AND PORTRAITS OF BIRDS, by Gurdon Trumbull. A 
book ap eng a gunners, for by its use they can 
identify without. question the American fame birds which 
he kill, or sale 


y may Cloth, 230 pages, price $2,50, by FosEst 









FOREST AND STREAM. 











Rowdy pointed. and Chance 


of sedge ’ 
k, when Bradley flushed a sin 


Che Hennel. 
Se ee failed to 
All communications must reach us by Tuesday 
of the week they are to be published; and should 


be sent as much earlier as may be convenient. 





































































































































flushing, the balance of birds got = 
up at 12 o’clock, Rowdy winning the heat. 


FIXTURES. 


yi DOG SHOWS. 


Dec. 30 to Jan. 3, 1891.—First Dog Show of the Buckeye Poultry 
and Pet Stock Association, at Canton, O. James Sterling, Sec’y, 
39 North Market street. sme 


Jan. 6 to 9.—Delaware and Susquehanna Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association, at Binghamton, N. Y. 4 

Jan. 13 to 17.—Third Annual Dog Show of the South Carolina 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at Charleston,S.C. Benj. 
MclInness, Jr., Secretary. : a 

Jan. 20 to 25.—First Annual Dog Show of the Louisiana Poultry 
and Pet Stork Association, at New Orleans, La. A. E. Shaw, Sec- 
retary, Box 1658, 

Jan. 20 to 25.—Dog Show of the Georgia Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association. at Augusta, Ga. A. H. Vonderleith, Secretary. 

Jan. 21 to 26.—Dog Show of the Elmira Poultry and Pet Stock 
Association, at Elmira, N. Y. Carl Hart, Secretary. < 7 

Jan. 27 to 30.—Inaugural Dog Show of the South Carolina Ken- 
nel Association, at Greenville, S.C. F. F. Capers, Secretary. 

Feb. 24 to 27.—Fifteenth Annual Dog Show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club. at New York. James Mortimer, Superintendent. 

March 3 to6,—Second Annual Dog Show of the Maryland Kennel 
Club, at Baltimore. Md. W. Stewart Diffenderffer, Secretary. 

March 10 to 13.—First Annual Dog Show of the Duquesne Kennel 
Club, at Pittsburg. Pa. W. E. Littell, Secretary. : 2 

March 16 to 19.—Inaugural Dog Show of the Washington City 
Kennel Ciub, at Washington, D. C. 

March 24 to 27.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Massachusetts 
Kennel Club, Lynn. Mass. D. A. Williams, Secretary. 

March 31 to April 3.—Seventh Annual Dog Show of the New 
England Kennel Club, at Boston, Mass. E. Moore, S: cretary. 

April 8 to 11.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Mascoutah Ken- 
nel Club, at Chicago, Il]. John L. Lincoln, Jr., Secretary. 

April 14 to 17.—Fourth Dog Show of the Cleveland Kennel Club, 
at Cleveland, O. C. M. Munhall, Secretary. 

Sept. 1 to 4.—Dog Show of the Youngstown Kennel Club, at 


Youngstown, O 
FIELD TRIALS. 
Jan. 19.—Eighth Annual Field Trials of the Pacific Kennel Club, 
at Bakersfield, Cal. H. H. Briggs, Secretary. Y 
Feb. 2.—Third Annual Field Trials of the Southern Field Trials 
Club. T. M. Brunby, Secretary, Marietta, Ga. 


the farmhouse kitchen amid steaming leggin, 
called for the day and a wet ride home ensued. 


up for the day. 
Thursday. 
NANNIE B. AND DAISY HOPE. 
After the blustering snowy weather of 


kill. 


nothing came of it. 


CENTRAL FIELD TRIALS. 
Tuesday, Dec. 16. 


HE last stake to be run at the Central Field Trials began 
this morning, with the Free for All or Four-hour race. 
The drawing took place last night and resulted as follows: 
Rowpy Rop (Geo. Ewing)—CHANCE (J. M. Avent). 
NANNIE B. (J. A. McLeod)—DAIsy HOPE (N. S. Titus). 
PiTTI Sine (T. Johnson)—KING’s MARK (B. Ridgway). 
The amount of money given for first, $1,000, is a great in- 
ducement to handlers, but well they know that it must be a 
sterling good dog and a stayer to be able to run consistently 
throught heats of 3 or 4 hours’ duration, which he must do to 
win the money. The runner-upis consoled with $100. Rowdy 
Rod is the favorite, Daisy Hope and Chance coming next. 


ROWDY ROD AND CHANCE, 


the first brace down for the Four-hour race, were cast off at 
8 A. M. in the — sedge grass field at edge of town. The 
morning opened bright and frosty, but the south wind 
brought rain about 11 o’clock, making it most uncomfort- 
able work for both dogs and all concerned. S. C. Bradley 
handled Rowdy and J. M. Avent, Chance. Not long after 





JUDGE DAVIDSON. 


of woods about half a mile away. 
annie pointed, moved on and mogee again, 
A good dea 


down at cage 
into woods 
then roaded on, but could not locate. 


before Daisy was lost again. 


she drew on and finally located the birds several yards fur- 
ther on, birds flushing wild: Titus shot and missed. Fol- 
lowing the scattered birds Nannie picked up a single 
which Barker flushed, but did not shoot, Daisy 
meanwhile _ backing. Daisy then pointed a single 
and Titus flushing, Titus’s gun missed fire. Both dogs 
then roaded on carefully and out into the open sedge. 
Then Daisy at the corner of woods began roading, stopped, 
moved on, when Titus flushed a single as the bitch was 
coming toward him from the left. “Daisy dropped to wing. 
Then Daisy pointed foot scent, Nannie bac — Dais 
secured another single whicn Titus shot at an au 
Nannie backing nicely. Daisy followed this up by a good 
point on a bevy at the edge of woods, but Titus failed to 
score. For some time Nannie had begun to show signs of 
giving up, and Barker asked permission to withdraw her, 

ut the judges would not allow it. The bitch took it into 
her own hands, however, and laid down, handler and dog 
taking a rest. Her feet were sore and she seemed generally 
out of shape. It may be said that this bitch is very open 
footed, and this country if any where needs a dog with good 
sound limbs and good close feet, thick through the pads. 
Finally Barker took the bitch up at 11:05. Going back in 
woods Daisy pointed, and judge Davidson to vary the 
monotony thought he would take a shot. After due prepa- 
ration a single was flushed, when the {edge let fly, missed, 
and followed suit with the other barrel, but with a shake of 
the tail ‘‘Bob White” flew contemptuously away. At edge 
of woods Daisy pointed again but nothing found. Little 
else was done before 12:05, when Daisy was ordered up and 
the heat of course awarded to her. Daisy did nearly all the 
work on birds, besides ranging out well, and was at the 
same time under pretty good control. Lunch was eaten at 
the edge of some pines, and acrackling fire lent warmth 
and a charm to the scene. The next brace, 


PITTI SING AND KING’S MARK 


were put down at 12:48 in corn. Pitti Sing was handled by 
A. Cameron and King’s Mark by W.S. Barker. Both started 
off at a good gait which on the part of Pitti Sing was kept 
up pretty well to the finish. At the edge of some pines 

ing’s Mark was the first to = but nothing came of it; 
then further on Pitti pointed and Mark backing, Cameron 
flushed a bevy, shot and missed, both dogs steady. Work- 
ing out into the open, Mark, in sedge, pointed and Pitti 
backed stylishly, but Barker could not find. Dog sent on, 
roaded round, pointing several times but failed to locate 
birds. Mark further on indulged in another false point. 
Then Pitti, at edge of pines, pointed and Mark backing, 
Cameron flushed a small bevy, dogs steady to wing. Mark 
then pointed false and followed it up soon after by stoppiag 
toa single, Pitti backing nicely. Then Pitti false pointed, 
backed by Mark; both dogs then roaded through pines, but 
failed to locate, handlers flushing a single. Out of woods 
Mark pointed fur, Pitti backing, Barker started a rabbit. 
In sedge Pitti pointed a large bevy which flushed before 
Cameron could get up to them, Mark backing nicely. Then 
by the side of some sedge Mark pointed and Barker flushin 
a single, shot and missed. Mark further on, where bevy on 
been marked down, pointed and Barker raised a single, 
Pitti meanwhile pointing, but nothing found. Mark pointed 
again and a single flushed ahead near the road. In grass 
and weeds Pitti pointed but nothing was found, and moving 
on to the left Cameron flushed two birds ahead of Pitti, who 
was poinsing again, and just as Cameron came up several 
birds flushed, he shooting to no effect.. Moving on, in sedge, 
Mark ointed, drew on, and pointing again Barker flushed 
a single, shot and missed. After half an hour’s quest, Pitti 
secured a good point on a brace of birds at edge of sedge. 
Birds fiushed wild and Cameron shot and missed. 
Then Mark pointed where birds had flushed. After- 
ward a a flushing, Cameron put his dog on, when 
she point and a single was 





JUDGE WALLACE. 


starting Chance pointed a bevy, which Avent flushing, shot 
and killed; Chance retrieving. Then Rowdy pointed asmall 
bevy, secured a single on scattered birds, which Bradley 
flushed, shot at and missed. Moving on to pine woods, Rowdy 
ointed and Bradley flushed the bird out of a pine tree. 
hen Rowdy pointed, and drawing on failed to find any- 
thing. Chance pointed further on in sedge and small pines. 
Rowdy backed to order, when Chance moved on, roaded but 
failed to locate. Further up the hill he pointed false again. 
Then he pointed again, then drew on but inthe wrong 
direction, and Rowdy being let go, at once drew to the left 
and found the birds within a *ew yards, dropping as the 
birds flushed wild. Chance making off to one side further 
up the hill, dropped to a point again, but Avent not finding 
he drew on and ranged off. Rowdy, who had followe 
flushed birds in the bottom, failed to score, and coming up 
both pointed, but Rowdy drawing on pointed at foot of fir 
tree where a single bird had just flushed. Out of woods in 
sedge, dogs were held up and taken to another farm where 
they were put down in cornfield. A lot of varied coun- 
try was hunted out, when Chance bad a welcome rest 
Rowdy having ranged off in woods where he was found 
on a point, Bradley flushing a bevy, shot and killed. 
Rowdy retrieving well. Then Chance was lost, and 
Rowdy had his turn, and after waiting about twenty 
minutes, dogs were brought together and _ short) 
after Rowdy got a good point on a bevy, which Brad- 
ley flushed. but did not shoot; both dogs steady. Then 
Rowdy pointed foot scent near by. In high sedge, further 
on, Rowdy dropped to a point, but Bradley fai ed to find 
anything. Then on in edge of woods Chance pointed false, 
Rowdy backing. In some dense pines Rowdy then made a 
good — on a bevy, which Bradley put up, shot and 
missed. It was now raining hard and rubber coats were in 
order. In ragweed field Chance pointed false, and Rowdy 
coming up did not care much about backing. Chance was 
then held up, as Rowdy had secured a bevy in woods. After 
ranging on some distance, at edge of woods, Chance got a 
good point on a bevy; Avent flushed, shot and missed. After 
the scattered birds, Rowdy — a single, which Bradley 
shot and wounded, Chance backing Bird was hard to re- 








trieve as Rowdy had to chase, eventually bringing it in. 
Then Chance pointed false. Further on.in woods, = a — 
ng him 

e, shot and 
missed. Shortly after Chance pointed stylishly in pines and 
a single flushed wild ahead, Rowdy backing nicely. Going 
on through the pines, Chance secured a single, and Avent 
Dogs were then taken 
Rowdy did the 
best work on birds, and both were going fast at the finish 
considering the wet and heavy natureof the ground, as it 
was still raining hard and showed no sign of stopping. 
After lunch, which was eaten before a welcome wood fire in 
, ahalt was 
Snow fell 
during the night, some three inches deep, and as the weather 
was still unfit for work on Wednesday, 1t was decided to lay 


yesterday this 
morning opened frosty and clear, the sun coming out toward 
the middle of the day, when it became quite warm. The 
above brace was put down at 8;05 in the sedge field near 
town. Daisy was the first to point, Titus putting up a bevy. 
shot and killed, Daisy retrieving. Following the scattered 
birds each pointed singles, and Nannie retrieved to Barker’s 
Then all the birds flushed wild. Daisy soon located a 
bevy in sedge field, making a good poirt; Nannie backed and 
Titus flushed. Following the scattered birds into woods 
Nannie pointed false, then roading on she pointed false 
again. Daisy having been brought up pointed as well, but 
The dogs were then taken up and put 


Working 


of varied 
ground was now hunted out, and it was upward of an hour 
She then redeemed herself by 
pointing in a strip of cover, but her handler not flushing 


ushed. To the right a bevy at the edge of 





Mark then pointed false and moving on some distance 
inted a bevy at the edge of ploughed field. Pitti backing 
ker flushed, but somehow. ed to shoot. On, over a 
swamp to some woods where birds were marked down 
Mark eee a ——_ — another nag eg ae 9 secured 
one. orking on through sedge grass Mark poin n 
and Pitti back ng Barker flushed a bevy, shot and killed, 
Mark retrieving ird nicely. Then Pitti pointed a bird in 
ue then pointed again, roaded on but failed to locate. 
ere Mark showed signs of distress, the going was heavy 
and his weight n to tell, he seemed to colispes all at 
once and settling down to a walk would not leave his hand- 
ler. Dogs were then, at 4 P.M., taken up to be put down 
about a quarter of a mile further down a road. Pitti 
started off gaily, but King’s Mark refusing to budge. 
Barker was — to take him up for good and Pitti 
went on alone. tti galloping through a field pointed a 
big flock of doves. Then going on through stubble Pitti, 
catching scent, roaded et to pene on a bevy at edge 
of some briers, birds flushed just as Cameron came up, when 
he shot and missed. In — she got on to the scattered 
birds but failed to hold them, one bird flushing after she 
had pointed and been sent on. She was ordered up at 4:48. 
She did not show much signs of distress, often, when she 
thought she had a likely bit of ground, starting off at as 
good a gait asever. We finished the day’s work several 
miles from town. 


Friday—Second Series. 
ROWDY ROD AND DAISY HOPE. 


Much interest was centered in this race, as both were 
favorites, but Rowdy was not to be denied. The morning 
was bright and frosty, becoming uncomfortably warm to- 
ward the middle of the day, making it poe hard on the 
dogs and handlers. Rowdy, as usual, was handled by 
Bradley, and Daisy by her owner, W. W. Titus. Cast off at 
8:23, both started well, keeping together for some time. 
Daisy was the first to point in oaks, Rowdy backing, but 
nothing came of it. On entering woods Daisy found a be 
which Titus flushed, shot and killed, Daisy making a g 
retrieve. After going thirty-five minutes dogs were taken 
“up, and about ten minutes after put down in cotton patch. 
Then ina clump of pines Rowdy pointed a bevy which 
Bradley flushed, Rowdy retrieving nicely to the kill. In 
dense pines Rowdy pointed and Daisy backed, but nothin 
found. Rowdy roaded on carefully and located birds whic 
flushed wild; Bradley shot and missed. On, in pines, Rowd 
pointed false; then Daisy pointed a single, Titus shot an 
missed. Working through the pines Rowdy secured a good 
point on a bevy, which Bradley put up, shot at but missed, 
Daisy backing. Leaving these birds, dogs were taken out 
into open sedge, where Bradley flushed a bevy, Rowdy drop- 
ping to wing. In sedge Daisy pointed then moved on, repeat- 
ing in some he. roading carefully but could not locate. 
Higher up on the hill birds were located by Rowdy, and point- 
ing staunchly, Bradley flushed, Rowdy retrieved to his kill 
Lower down meanwhile, Daisy had come up with her bird 
and pointing, Titus put them up, shot and Daisy retrieved 
In pines further on Daisy pointed a single, which Titus 
flushed. Taken out of the woods Rowdy in some corn then 
pointed a bevy, Bradley flushing, shot and missed. On 
scattered birds up the hill, Daisy picked up a single, 
which Titus shot, others getting up in every direction. 
Then Rowdy pointed a couple of birds, Daisy as some 
others to one side. Roading on Rowdy picked up the birds 
and Bradley killed; dogs steady. Atthe foot of a pine Daisy 
pointed, but nothing found. In some sedge Rowdy was 
found on a staunch point, but not finding anything dog 
ordered on to locate, which he did after some careful road- 
ng, birds evidently on the move some distance ahead. A 
single flushed to Rowdy’s point, and Bradley shot and 
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JUDGE TRACY. 


killed, others Sieg ahead. Rowdy retrieved in good 
style from the high se ge grass. In bottom, by a creek, just 
before the finish, Rowdy pointed, but nothing came of it, 
and as time was up the dogs were secured at 12:24, and after 
some consultation judges decided in favor of Rowdy Rod. 
Rowdy was going much the stronger at the finish, but the 
almost summer-like heat must have affected the dogs con- 
siderably. Meanwhile Pitti Sing ran a side heat with the 
guide, Cameron killing three birds. 


Saturday. 
ROWDY ROD AND PITTI SING. 


The morning opened cloudy and a raw sort of frost pre- 
vailed, making it very cold, and the frost lying on the 
ground so long materially affected the scent for some three 
hours of the heat. Both dogs at 8:38,in stubble and corn- 
field about two miles from town, started off at a good speed. 
Soon after starting, in sedge and ragweed, Pitti came toa 
point and a bevy flushed wild. Then Rowdy pointed, moved 
on, pointed again and a single flushed. In high sedge Pitti, 
after some ranging, pointed false, moved oP and pointed 
again, nothing found. Further on Pitti galloped into a 
bevy, birds flushing and Pitti dropping to wing. Sent on 
Pitti pointed and Cameron not finding anything, dog was 
ordered on and flushed a single, which Cameron shot at and 
missed. Rowdy then in sedge stopped, but roading on came 
up with the birds which flushed wild ahead, Rowdy dropping 
to wing. Across the track, Rowdy going down wind was said 
to have flushed a oe and stopped to wing. In pines Pitti 
ponies and a single flushed ahead of her and being held on 

he point some time, another single flushed to one side. 
Sent on, she pointed again and Cameron flushed a single. 
Pitti then in’ sagweee flushed a = on the hill. Rowdy 
backing to the drop. Roading up the hill she pointed again 
but nothing found. Another point was made by this bitch 
and Rowdy backing to order, Cameron flushed a single, shot 
and missed. Calling his dog into stubble side of sedge 
; patch, she pointed a bevy which Cameron flushed. Rowd 
seemed off nose and was not hunting with his usual confi- 


dence, a single Sushihg quite near to him. Then he pepe 
pin 


es, which Bradley flushed, s 


































Then Pitti false poin 
the frost disappearing 


and killed, Rowdy retrieving in good style. 


poi 
cou 


in grass field, Pitti backing nicely, when Bradley coming up. 


birds flushed; Bradley shot and missed: dogs y. <hen | single, which settled a few feet away, dropping to wing he 
at edge of woods Rowdy pointed, and Pitti coming up to copeaheed on point to balance of be T3hu = Sesbed, when 
one side pointed also, but nothing found. Dogs were then | £774 broke in; he retrieved the bird. well. Ben Hur backed 


ordered up at edge of woods at 12:39 


much to the satisfaction of nearly ory one present. 


Both dogs were going well considering the ba 


tired out and in need of a rest. 
SUMMARY. 
First Series. 
Rowdy Rod beat Chance. 
Daisy Hope beat Nannie B. 
Pitti Sing beat King’s Mark. 
Second Series. 
Rowdy Rod beat Daisy Hope. 
Pitti Sing a bye. 
Final. 


Rowdy Rod beat Pitti Sing and won first prize of $1,000. 
Pitti Sing second, winning $100. 


PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB’S FIELD TRIALS 


VERY one who attended these trials are loud in their 
praise of the management, and Mr. Francis S. Brown 
showed conclusively that he was the right man in the right 
Though the trials were held at an out-of-the-way 
place, Dentonsville, Va., six miles from the railroad, the 
arrangements were so perfect that this inconvenience was 
The meeting was held at Judge Farrar’s resi- 
dence, and everything was brought from ene that 
mong 


place. 


scarcely felt. 


could conduce to the comfort of the guests. 
those present were Ezra Comfort, the president of the club, 
Francis S. Brown, the secretary, Dr. John A. Hartmann, 
Francis G. Taylor, Col. B. Ridgway. Lawrence Shuster, Jr., 
W. B. Smith, Jr., H. Winslow, C. E. Connell, B. F. Hall, 
N. 1B. Thomas, Aleck Wolstencroft, J. Shubrooke, Prof. 
Schuyler, Polk Miller, R. G. Southall, A. W. Miller, Rev. 
Mr. Downman, Dr. P. E. Anderson, Dr. Jas. Southall, W. 
Tallman, Jacob Pentz, V. Haldeman and Maj. J. M. Taylor, 
judges W. A. Coster and Herbert Merriam; Mr. Taylor-Rich, 
the otber judge, being absent. : 

Messrs. Winslow and Connell kept the company in roars 
of laughter with their quips and jokes, and were the life 
and soul of as merry a party of field trial men as ever got 
together. The trials were run through in good time, every- 
thing being run off by noon on Friday last. 


Monday, Dee. 14. 


The first day was a perfect one for the club’s field trials, 
weather clear and cool, with very little wind from the 
south. The arrangements made by the efficient secretary, 
Francis S. Brown, were perfection, so that an early start was 
made, the first brace being sent away at 8:02, near Judge 
Farrar’s homestead. In this, the Members’ Stake, the dogs 
were handled by their owners. The first brace down was 


EZRA NOBLE AND ROCK II. 


Lawrence Shuster, Jr., handled Ezra Noble and Mr. Con- 
nell handled Rock II. The ground was frozen and rocky, 
and Rock II., being lame, got off slowly; in fact, at no time 
in the heat was he able to show himself the dog he is, and no 
one seeing him here would have recognized him by his work 
when compared with that at the Central Trials last week. 
There is no doubt that his lameness caused him to show up 
ashedid. Ezra Noble is a — field dog, a good worker 
staying out at his work well, hunting his ground with good 
judgment, and he has good pace and range; he backs well, 
and was generally steady. Ezra soon dropped to a point on 
a bevy, Rock backing. Mr. Shuster killed and the bird was 
retrieved by Ezra. Bevy followed to pines, where each 
scored a flush. They were ordered up at 8:46. Ezra had the 
best of the heat. 


PERSEVERANCE AND BEN HUR OF FRANKLIN. 


Ezra Comfort handled Perseverance and Walter B. Smith 
handled Ben Hur of Franklin. They were cast off at 8:53 in 
open stubble. After a short run a rabbit, starting in front 
of Mr. Comfort, ran through bevy, flushing it. The scat- 
tered birds were not found. Perseverance pointed a bevy in 
good style and was backed well by Ben Hur. Mr. Comfort 
flushed and killed a bird. Perseverance broke shot, then 
retrieved in good style. Going to where birds settled, each 
dog quickly made points on singles, both dropping on their 
points. The bird pointed by Ben Hur was killed and he re- 
trieved a few feet away. He then made another point and 
was steady to flush. Ben Hur was fastest at first, but at end 
of the heat Perseverance was his equal in pace and range 
= hunted her ground with best judgment. Dogs up at 











FLASH AND FAN FAN. 


The Gordon setter Flash was handled by his owner, B. F. 
Hall. and Fan Fan was handled by Chas. Connell. They 
started at 9:50. After a run on new ground while crossing‘ 
where last scattered birds were left, Fan Fan made game 
and flushed a single hird she should have pointed. Flash 
next pointed a bevy, Fan refusing to back, and pointed in 
ahead; birds flushed around them. Fan afterward made a 
good point, following with a flush. Flash poin@@i and Fan 
put up the birds. Fan showed fair pace and range, but 
seemed off in nose, and would net back well, and only 
fairly obedient. Flash, the Gordon, has fair nose, pace and 
range, doing better work than any dog of his breed I have 
seen lately. The dogs were ordered up at 10:36. 


KATIE NOBLE AND ROSA LEE. 


Francis Noble handled his Katie Noble and Rosa Lee was 
handled by her owner, Dr. John A. Hartman. At 10:41 this 
brace started, and after a sharp run Katie pointed in heavy 
= weeds, nothing found. Moving on she roaded some 

istance but failed to locate. No birds were found until a 
reporter flushed a bevy. Following to woods Katie pointed 
a single, steady to shot. Katie was best in pace, range and 
hunting qualities, working ground with good judgment. 
Dogs up at 11:42. Lunch was now ordered and eaten, pend- 
ing the arrival of Tempest, expected at any moment from 
the Central trials. 

TEMPEST AND EDGEMARK. 


Tempest, to be handled by I. H. Winslow, F. S. Brown 
handling Edgemark. This was the last brace of first series, 
but Tempest had not arrived from Central Trials and Edge- 
mark was put down to run 45 minutes. He wasin good form 
and ran a fine trial, making one flush and pointing three 
bevies. He is stylish in work, was steady to wing and shot, 
and is a good retriever. His work was superior to that 
done at High Point or Central trials. 

‘Second Series.- 


Five dogs were left in the second series to run as follows: 
Ezra Noble against Ben Hur and Flash against Katie Noble, 
Edgemont a bye. 

FLASH AND KATIE NOBLE. 


This brace were sent off at2P.M. Katie Noble bestin 





Rowdy retri i the bird nicely from the high sedge. 
— rs ort The entuaae getting warmer and 
Rowdy seemed to come to himself 


and pointing a single at ae of plough, we a 


ted further on, moved up, pointed again, but Cameron 
‘id not find; Rowdy hocking nicely. Pitti then moved on 
to order, but failed to locate. Rowdy then pointed stylishly 


. A dead bird was 
thrown for Pitti to retrieve, but she failed to do so, and 
judges consulting some minutes decided in favor of Rowdy 


state of the 
ground. This ended the trials for 1890, after a very success- 
ful meeting. although every one was by this time pretty well 
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‘FOREST AND STREAM. 





ter jud ino 
flush 


ent. Flash went well, 








flushed asingle. Dogs ordered up at 2:27. 
EZRA NOBLE AND BEN HUR OF FRANELIN. 








was done. Ben Hur pointed a rabbit. After a ae 
Ezra Noble made game, and after casting round pu 











steady to wing. Dogs were then ordered up. 










BEN HUR AND EDGEMARK. 

This was the final for first money. R 
both dogs were out of sight behind a hill. 

point, soon afterward bird rose; followin 
not found. Edgemark afterward flushe 












first prize, Ben Hur of 3 
third prize. This was a good decision. 


DERBY STAKE—Tuesday. 







blowing somewhat stiffly, masins 
horsemen. Ice had formed and t 










and doing good work—in fact very high-class work. 
JEAN AND OLD SMED. 












Working over the hill Jean made ‘ 
but was unsteady, birds flushing. Followin 
Smed made an uncertain point, stopping, 









better style, neither doing work good enough for 
recognition. 
CLEMENTINE AND ALBERT’S DUCHESS. 










Schuyler, were sent away at 9:21. 







tine, called up, refused to back 
Schuyler put up the birds and 





k 







ge style. 











good command, but not broken sufficiently. 
PEG WOFFINGTON AND BEVERLY. 


Francis S. Brown’s Peg Woffington, handled by owner, 
and Francis G. Taylor’s Beverly, handled by N. B. Thomas. 
This brace was put down at 10:21, and were taken up at 
11:07. Nothing was done on birds except a flush of a bevy 
down wind by poy Both showed good pace and range, 
but Beverly was much the superior, showing much quality; 
he has a stylish way of going and is a hard worker, covers a 
great deal of ground, and hunts out his ground in good 
form; in fact all his natural qualities are of a superior 
kind. Peg Woffington is stylish in work but hasn’t the 
speed of Beverly, but is a merry good worker all the same. 


LUCY NOBLE AND BOB TOLAND. 


W. B. Smith’s Lucy Noble was handled by Mr. Sher- 
brooke, and John B. Ellison’s Toland, handled by Alex. 
Wolstencroft, were the last brace of the first series. They 
started at 11:14. After a short run Lucy Noble flushed a 
bevy. At the edge of pine woods near by she made a false 
point. Bob backed indifferently. Bob was next to do 
some work, flushing an outlying bird of a bevy, stopping 
a moment, moved in to send off the balance. Lucy after- 
ward made a false point. Ordered up at 11:59. Bob Toland 
had nothing of merit about him, slow and without style. 
Lucy had fair pace, but kept herself busy within limited 
range. This ended the first series and lunch was announced. 
The judges, after a short consultation, announced that four 
dogs would be kept for next series to run as follows: 

Albert’s Duchess against Beverly. 

Peg Wolffington against Old Smed. 


Second Series. 
BEVERLY AND ALBERT’S DUCHESS. 


This brace went away ata good pace, Duchess quickly 
finding bevy. Beverly called up, refused to back. Birds 
flushed by Schuyler, Duchess staunch. Birds not followed. 
A few minutes afterward Beverly flushed a bevy and dogs 
were ordered up. Down ten minutes. 


PEG WOFFINGTON AND OLD SMED. 


Peg was first to point, but no bird was flushed. She after- 
ward flushed a bevy roading down wind in short cover. Fol- 
lowing scattered birds in woods, she pointed a single. Mr. 
Brown coming up, She moved on and bird flushed. Peg 
afterward flushed. 

BEVERLY AND OLD SMED. 


This brace was put down at 2:24. After a short run Bev- 
erly pointed a bevy in good style, but was a little unsteady 
to flush. Dogs then ordered up. 


PEG WOFFINGTON AND CLEMINTINE. 


This brace had a short run, Peg getting a good point, 
Clementine pointing a moment after, flushed and was un- 
steady. Dogs ordered up and the Derby was decided as fol- 
—, —" Duchess first, Beverly second, Peg Woffing- 
ton third. 

Albert’s Duchessis a black, white and tan bitch weighing 
about 45lbs., has a fine nose, with good movement and has 
a merry way of going. She was well handled, is very obedi- 
ent and a thoroughly independent worker, hunting her 
ground with judgment and was thoroughly staunch 
throughout her race. She won easily here and would be a 
formidable opponent at any field trial. Her owner, Dr. 
John A. Hartman, of Latrobe, Pa., is tobe congratulated on 
owning so good a bitch. 


ALL-AGED STAKE. 


This stake closed with twenty entries, which were drawn 
as follows: 

White Fawn with Inspiration. 

Perseverance with Countess Roxie. 

Edgemark with Sue Noble. 

Prince with Shot. 

Silk with Fan Fan. 

Ezra Noble with Hazel. 

King [tem with Flash. 

Katie Noble with Sleepy Noble. 

















dh d with much bet- 
and style an oan groun stubble he 
a single bird, but stop; to wing, when he poin 
balance of torr: Katie Tac entlowine the bevy, Flash 


This heat lasted 2brs. and 2min., and then not much work 
run 
up a 


in good style, following scattered birds he made two points; 
There was 


little difference in speed and range, Ezra slightly the better. 


Running for some time 
Mr. Brown called 

them birds were 

a bevy, and in 
woods on scattered birds Ben made two points on singles, 
and after a short rnn Edgemark was declared the winner of 
ranklin second prize, Ezra Noble 


Morning opened cloudy and cool with a westerly breeze 
it uncomfortable for the 
e ground was well frozen. 
The Derby closed this morning with eight entries and the 
running created considerable interest. The running was 
not high-class, except that done by the winner, Dr. J. A 
Hartman’s black, white and tan bitch Albert’s Duchess. 
This bitch running the series through without a mistake 


J. B. Ellison’s Jean was handled by A. Wolstencroft and 
L. Shuster, Jr.’s, Old Smed handled by Geo. Green. A start 
was made near the house and the puppies had not run long 


chased a short distance, Old Smed roading to a flush. 
ame and soon pointed 
the birds, Old 
ut with stern 
moving about and head looking around. They were ordered 
up at 9:16, Old Smed had the best of range and gene, — 
uture 


Lawrence Shuster, Jr.’s Clementine, handled by G. W. 
Greene, and Dr. J. A. Hartman’s Albert’s Duchess by J. C. 
Going at a good pace, it 
did not take long to convince all that Duchess was a superior 
puppy. She quickly made a staunch point on bevy. Clemer} 
and flushed the bevy. 
illed, Duchess retrieved 
splendidly. The bevy was not followed. Dogs ordered on, 
Duchess soon found another bevy, which Clementine roaded 
up; Duchess steady. On the singles she pointed one in 
After running till 10:06 they were ordered up. 

chess proved herself in this heat a first-class puppy, hav- 
ing good pace and range, hunting in a very independent 
manner and thoroughly staunch, and under perfect com- 
mand. She is stylish in work, doing it in a very snappy 
way, and loses no time in pottering. Clementine under 





Rock II. with Victor the Bluz Stocking. 

Tempest with Rosa Lee. 

Wednesday.—Rained hard all day and nothing was done. 

Thursday. 

The day was cloudy and cold, raining early in the morn- 
ing. A late start was made about one mile south of Judge 
Farrar’s house. A cold and strong breeze was blo 
ep} the northwest, making it very uncomfortable for 
us all, 

WHITE FAWN AND INSPIRATIOY. 


J. H. Winslow’s pointer bitch White Fawn was handled 
by J. Sherbrooke and F.. G. Taylor’s pointer dog Inspiration 
was handled by W. B. Thomas. They were cast-off at 9:31. 
White Fawn was first to find and pointing bevy she was 
handsomely backed by Inspiration. Handler not flushing, 
White Fawn moved on and located birds. On scattered 
birds she pointed a single, Inspiration backing; Sherbrooke 
flushed and killed, both dogs broke, Inspiration got the bird 
and retrieved it. While neither dog showed more than fair 

ace and range Inspiration had the best of it, his style in 
acking and pointing being the best. Inspiration made a 
point, but White Fawn refused to back; ordered up at 10:16. 


COUNTESS ROXIE AND PERSEVERANCE. 


H. F. Smith’s Gordon setter bitch Countess Raxie was 
handled by Fisher and Ezra Comfort’s English setter bitch 
Perseverance was handled by J. Sherbrooke. They were sent 
away at 10:17 and but little work was done by them. Per- 
severance had the best of it in pace and range, but she was 
badly handled. Countess Roxie found and pointed a bevy, 
Perseverance breaking shot and retrieving bird. This was 
poor work. 

EDGEMARK AND SUE NOBLE. 

F. S. Brown’s English setter Edgemark, handled by 
owner, and B. Ridgway’s English setter bitch Sue Noble, 
handled by J. Sherbrooke, were cast off at 11:08. In stubble 
at edge of woods Edgemark pointed a bevy and was backed 
by Sue Noble. On, after scattered birds in woods Edge- 
mark pointed a single, and then madea flush. Sue pointed; 


= Fi : failed to locate. Going to open again, Edgemark 
before Old Smed scented birds and began roading, Jean | S&@t 0; - + noe 
See inted . after a short run pointed a bevy, after which dogs were 
joining in soon, when he pointed and put up a rabbit and | ordered up at11:53. Edgemark was best in pace, range and 


style. Sue Noble had the disadvantage of bad handling, as 
Mr. Sherbrooke has much to learn in the business. His 
— were allowed by him to rely on their own judgment 
and merit to pull them through. 


PRINCE AND SHOT. 


J. A. Stovell’s setter dog Prince, handled by R. Voshall, 
and B. F. Hall’s Gordon setter dog Shot, handled by Ed. 
Martin, were cast off at 11:55. Shot pointed a bevy, Prince 
not caring to back, birds flushed. Following them Shot 
—— a single, which he flushed and chased. Going on 

hot found another bevy, dropping to a point, Prince back- 
ing, but nothing found to the point. Afterwards each do 
made point and moved on. Prince then made a point an 
flushed the birds. Going on a while, both dogs while road- 
ing through bushes flushed a large bevy wild. 


SILK AND FAN FAN. 


G. G. Davis’s Irish setter bitch Silk, handled by N. B. 
Thomas, and Cornwell & Cullen’s pointer bitch Fan Fan, 
handled by Wm. Tallman, were sent away at 1:30. After a 
short run, and while dogs were in thicket a large bevy 
flushed on to:pines. Going on, each made a flush of birds. 
Silk followed with a flush of a single; after roading it she 
jumped in. Fan Fan was best in pace and range. Ordered 
up at 2:17. 

EZRA NOBLE AND HAZEL. 

Lawrence Shuster, Jr.’s English setter dog Ezra Noble, 
handled by Geo. Greene, and John B. Ellison’s English set- 
ter bitch Hazel, handled by Alex Wolstencroft, were cast 
off at 2:23. No birds were found during the heat. Hazel 
did nothing to commend her to notice. Ezra started rather 
slowly, but soon got to good pace and range, hunting his 
ground well. 

KING ITEM AND FLASH. 


H. F. Smith’s Gordon setter dog King Item was handled 
by Fisher, and B. F. Hall’s Gordon setter dog Flash, handled 
by E. I. Martin. were started at 3:12, some time elapsed be- 
fore finding. Flash making a point on bevy in a weed field, 
he was unsteady to shot; he was indifferently backed by 
King. The bevy settled in pine woods, where Flash made 
three points on singles in good style; to one flush he was 
unsteady, but retrieved a bird well killed by Martin. King 
had much better pace and range than he showed at the 
Central trials, but was not the equal of Flash in either. 


KATIE NOBLE AND SLEEPY NOBLE. 


Francis G. Taylor’s English setter bitch Katie Noble, 
handled by N. B. Thomas, and Lawrence Shuster, Jr.’s Eng- 
lish setter ary Noble, handled by Geo. Greene, were cast 
off at 4 P. M. atie was not long in finding a bevy ina 
stubble field, dropping to a point, Sleepy Noble backing to 
command. The scattered birds were not found. Passing 
through pines to stubble, Sleepy Noble was roading to point 
and had almost stopped when Katie, crossing several yards 
in front of him, dropped to a point near the birds; Sleepy 
Noble was entitled to the find. Following the bevy Sleepy 
pointed another bevy about 60yds. from last find. After- 
ward Katie pointed a single; crossing ravine to hillside. 
Katie pointed a bevy in stubble. The bevy was not followed. 
Near by she made a point on another bevy, and some dis- 
tance further on pointed again. Dogs were then ordered u 
at 4:43. Katie had pace and range and was the more stylis 
in ranging. Sleepy the more stylish on point. Both were 
under good command. 

ROCK II.—VICTOR THE BLUE STOCKING. 

Connell and Cullen’s pointer dog Rock II., handled oy 
Wm. Tallman, and John B. Ellison’s liver and white pointer 
dog Victor the Blue ae was handled by Aleck Wool- 
stencroft. This was the last brace of the day, and they had a 
spin in the open. Pace and range about equal. They first 
got on single birds. Victor first made a point and was well 

acked by Rock. Rock then made a flush and then pointed 
where birds had flown from. Going up a ravine Rock 
ree, when Tallman flushed and winged a bird. Rock 

roke shot to retrieve, but failed to find. After a short run 
to woods, Victor pointed a single, which his handler flushed 
and killed, and bird was well retrieved by Victor. Rock 
pointed then. evidently on scent of running birds, but failed 
to locate. This ended the work for the day. 


Friday. 


This was a clear day with bracing air and light breeze 
from the northeast, a nice day for the close of the trials. At 
9 o’clock the last brace of the first series was put down. 


TEMPEST AND ROSA LEE. 

J. H. Winslow’s pointer dog Tempest, handled by J. 
Sherbrooke, and Dr. J. A. Hartman’s English setter bitch 
Rosa Lee was handled by J.C. Schuyler. They started in 
open grass field; the pace was not fast. After a short run 
a bevy of birds was flushed by horsemen, and they settled in 
the open. Dogs ordered on, Tempest made a point first and 
was backed by Rosa Lee, both er to flush. Followin 
into pines, — flushed a single bird, and then a fres 
bevy down wind. soe on Rosa Lee pointed a single 
and was indifferently.backed by Tempest. : After running 
till 9:45 they were ordered up. This completed the first 
series, and the judges after short consultation announced , 
the following to run in 

Second Series. 


Katie Noble with Edgemark; Flash with Sleepy Noble; 
Ezta Noble with Countess Roxie. - 






































EDGEMARK AND KATIE NOBLE. 


This brace was cast off at 10:02, both going well, Katie the 
faster and covering the ground iu better form. Aftera short 
run at edge of pines, Katie was lost; when found she was on 
a point, her handler flushing, she was steady to wing. Mov- 
ing on to scattered birds, each dog made a flush, Katie down 
wind and Edgemark cross wind, both in difficult places to 

eta point. Dogs were taken up and carried to open fields 
falf a mile away and put down in stubble, Katie tirst false 
pointed, and Edgemark refused to back, but soon after found 
a bevy, —e it staunchly, Edgemark backing in good 
style. uring most of the heat Katie, being the best ranger, 
was working ground most of the time ahead of Edgemark, 
increasing her chances of finding before him, and this de- 
feated him. The dogs were ordered up at 10:52. 


FLASH AND SLEEPY NOBLE. 


At 10:54 this brace was put down in the open and shortly 
afterward Flash pointed a bevy, getting well into them as 
they were flushed by handler on all sides of him. Following 
them to ravine, Sleepy Noble got two points. Several birds 
flushed from the last point and he was unsteady. This ended 
the heat at 11:22. Flash was the better dog in all except 
style, in which they were about equal. 

EZRA NOBLE AND COUNTESS ROXIE. 


At 12 M. this the last brace was put down, and they ran 
for 22 minutes. Just before they were taken up Countess 
pointed a small bevy, Ezra at first blinking on the back, but 
finally settled down toit. Following scattered birds, Count- 
ess flushed a single, which ended the heat. 

After a short consultation the judges announced their de- 
cision. Katie Noble first prize, Edgemark second, Flash 
third. The judging throughout the week was most com- 
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mendable and satisfactory. 
SUMMARY—ALL-AGED STAKE, 

White Fawn with Inspiration. 
Perseverance with Countess Roxie. 
Edgemark with Sue Noble. 
Prince with Shot. 
Silk with Fan Fan. 
Ezra Noble with Hazel. 
King Item with Flash. 
Katie Noble with Sleepy Noble. 
Rock II. with Victor the Blue Stocking. 
Tempest with Rosa Lee. 


Second Series. 


Edgemark with Katie Noble. 
Flash with Sleepy Noble. 
Ezra Noble with Countess Roxie. 


Final. 


Katie Noble first money. 
Edgemark second money. 
Flash third money. 


DOG CHAT. 


7 Central Field Trials have finally dragged their 

weary length toaclose. Judges, handlers and all con- 
nected concur in the opinion that something must be done 
to curtail the time which it takes to run these trials, and we 
were informed that some step will be taken in this direction 
by the Board of Governors before the next trials. A great 
many dogs are run a full hour, and are kept in the second 
series, when it is plain that they have little chance of get- 
ting into the money, from an exaggerated idea of giving 
every dog a fair chance. That is all right toa certain ex- 
tent, but handlers and others grumble at the extra expense 
that this incurs for board and horse hire. The running at 
High Point was done in clean-cut, sharp style, and it was 
admitted that, though little time was wasted over the ‘‘duf- 
fers,” there was no doubt whatever that the proper winners 
were picked, according to their style of trials. The half- 
hour amendment at Lexington was a good move, and a still 
further reduction of half an hour in the preliminary series 
would no doubt be welcomed by every,one. The judges 
showed a commendable zeal and thoroughness in their work, 
and very few decisions were given hastily, nor until it was 
palpable to all which was the better dog. It has been a 
matter of remark that the pointers have, considering the 
hard country they have had to travel over, done remarkably 
well, and the English setter men must look to their laurels 
or they will be snatched from them. The work of Ightfield 
Deuce, the English} a Boy, winner of the Derby 
at Central Trials; Duke of Hessen, second in All-Aged at 
High Point; Zig Zag, Tapster, Tray of Montery, which was 
afterward purchased by Mr. E. Dexter; Shot, Rock II., was 
all of a high order and was quite on a plane with the setters. 
On Monday night, Dec. 15, Mr. Brailsford, having been able 
to get the heat for absolute winner of the All-Aged Stake 
off his mind, decided to go bome in time for Christmas, and 
left on the evening train, to sail on the City of Berlin, 
Dec. 17. To show the estimation in which he was held by 
the handlers at these trials, they decided get up an address 
— to the esteem they felt for him, in the following 
words: 


To Mr. W. Brailsford and A. Cameron: 

The undersigned owners and handlers participating in the 
trials of the Central Field Trial Club, now in progress at 
Lexington, N. C., beg to express to you on your departure 
for your home across the ocean, our lasting esteem of your- 
self for your gentlemanly and endearin ualities and ap- 
preciation of your courteous bearing and fair handling in 
the competitions. We sincerely hope that this visit to America 
is but the first of many, and that we will have the pleasure 
of welcoming you again asafriend and competitor. May 
your journey be safe and pleasant, and prosperity and hap- 
piness attend you, is the fervent wish of Edward Dexter, 
D. E. Rose, W. W. Titus, J. B. Stoddard, Chas. W. Barker, 
Frank Richards, J. M. Aldrich, Geo. Gray, T. M. Aldrich, 
N. Tallman, S. C.-Bradley, Chas. Tucker, N. B. Nesbitt and 
J. M. Tracy, N. Wallace, John Davidson, the judges. 


We all went in a body to see him off at the train, where 
the address was read to him and Mr. Cameron by the flick- 
ering light of the lamp on the platform of the depot by Mr. 
J.M. Tracy. Mr. Brailsford made a neat speech in return, 
expressing his thanks for the courtesies and kind treatment 
he had received in this country, and trusted that this would 
not be his last visit; if it was, he would still have this kind 
testimonial to remind him of the friends he had made in 
America: Three cheers were then proposed by “‘Billy’’ Tall- 
man and were given with a will that must have effectually 
roused this sleepy little town from its dormant state. Mr. 
Cameron will follow later, as he had to run Mr. Johnson’s 
Pitti Sing in the four-hour race. 





Several —— were taken sick at the trials, notably Mr. 
Hitchcock’s Tory Lieutenant, which after running in the 
Setter Derby at ington was taken down with pneumonia 
and was a very sick ogee some time, but through the 
careful nursing of John White, his handler, he showed signs 
of a rapid recovery when we left. One could see that he did 
not range with his usual snap at Lexington, nor could he 
be expected to, when doubtless he was then asick dog. Mr. 
Dexter’s Ee Rap had an attack of inflammation of the 
bowels and had to be declared out of the four-hour race, for 
which he stood a good chance. Maid of Kent had a touch 
of distemper at the same time, but both are now convales- 
cent under the good care of Capt. McMurdo. We hear that 
Mr. F. R. Hitchcock purchased the English setter Roi d’Or, 
which dog won one of the Lorillard medals at High Point. 





Our illustration this week is Gath’s Mark, owned by the! 





BLUE RIDGE 


newly-formed Blue Ridge Kennels, owned by Messrs. O’Ban- 
non and H. Hulman, Jr. Gath’s Mark is by Gath out of 
Gem, and is a finely-formed animal, has great bone, and, in 
fact, has alook of great strength all round, which is com- 
pletely carried out by his vigorous action in the field, as 

roved by his winning the Champion Stake this year at the 

astern Field Trials. beating several crack dogs, such as 
Rip Rap, Chance, Daisy Hope and others. This dog won 
the All-Aged Stake in 1885 and the Members’ Stake in 1890, 
besides the championship at the Eastern Trials. He has 
never been shown on the bench, but will most oe seen 
there now, when he will beat more than beat him. eissire 
of such noted dogs as Lilly Burgess, Reveler, Reverdy, Jubi- 
lee, El Rio Rey and others. This dog will not run again in 
trials, but will now rest on his well-earned laurels. 

We hear the price paid for the two champion Gordons, 
Beaumont and Belmont, was $1,050. 

There was considerable friction over the decision which 
placed Fred Gates equal third with Antonio in the All- 
Aged Setter Stake at the Central Trials. It was maintained, 
and with justice, that a dog lost had noright to receive a 
prize, and should have been thrown out. The ground taken 
was that at the time the decision was made, Fred Gates was 
lost and no one knew anything of his whereabouts; he was 
to all intents and purposes a dead dog, and might have been 
in reality, for anything the judges knew to the contrary. 
Mr. Windholz felt that his bitch Princess Beatrice was 
thus hardly treated with due consideration under these cir- 
cumstances, as she came next to Autonio, with Fred 
Gates out of the way. This was the only serious kick of the 
trials, and it is very pleasing to all to know that with this 
exception everything bas passed off pleasantly. 


We hear that the noted St. Bernard Prince Regent has ar- 
rived safely at Mr. Sydney Smith’s kennel in England, hav- 
ing been repurchased by that gentleman. It is a pity this 
dog could not have stood nearer the center of St. Bernard- 
dom in America, as he was considered one of the best stud 
dogs in England, and had already made a record as the sire 
of Felecest Florence. 








At Rockford show in Illinois, Mr. Geo. Bell’s Obediah 
(late Kildare) won first in open class for cocker dogs. 
neem won in open bitches, his Madame Obo taking 
vhe. 

Mr. Mercer writes us that Mr. Holmes, the noted Clumber 
man in England, has just had bis streak of ill-luck, ae 
such noted bitches as Honesty, Hilda and Lady Gaunt, an 
now “Clumber” is trying his.best to deprive him of Holmes’s 
Hotspur, the very best young dogin England and a noted 
winner. Canine World in ‘They Say” says that ‘Mercer 
has gone mad over Clumbers.”’ Tell us some news. 








We have received a fine photo of Mr. Geo. Bush’s cocker 
spaniel Idea, which we shall shortly illustrate. 





The National Greyhound Club intend holding a show of 
eyhounds, deerhounds and Barzois at the American Horse 
ixchange, Jan. 17, for one day. Prizes will be ten dollars 
in each class. Particulars can be had from H. W. Hunting- 
ton, 148 South 8th street, Brooklyn. 





We received, just as we are going to press, an excellent 
photograph of friend Mercer with four of his champion 
Clumbers—Johnny, Drake, Bromine and Boss IIL., with the 
following greetings—‘H. W. L, with Xmas greetings and 
many waggles of the hinder parts from ‘five’ Clumbers— 
‘United we lie, unsundered we die.’’’ Byron, Shakespeare, 
Mercer (after dinner). 





We regret to hear that, owing to a fight with Master Rich, 
Mr. Phister came very near losing his greyhound Norwegian. 
Norwegian on his way East from the recent coursing meet- 
ings out West, stayed, with his Nettlefield, at the Rookwood- 
Landseer Kennels, in Kentucky, and was kenneled with 
Master Rich. They seemed to be the best of friends until a 
neighbor threw a bone over the kennel fence and both dogs 
going for it, had an argument over its possession, which re- 
sulted in Norwegian being terribly mangled about the 
throat and flank. The best veterinary in the State is attend- 
ing him and says that if his intestines are not cut there is 
hope for his recovery. His leg is badly crushed as well, but 
it is not known yet whether it is broken or not. Should the 
dog die it will be, if only the breeding of the dog is con- 
sidered, a severe loss to Mr. Phister and greyhound men 
generally. Latest advices seem favcrable, though inflam- 
mation may, if great care is not taken, make recovery 
extremely difficult. 





From little causes come great effects sometimes. Mr. 
Wade writes us that the letter in Stock-Keeper about mas 
tiffs, their early failings and the effect of arsenic, which we 
alluded to recently was part of a letter written to Mr. Wade 
by Henry Clay, of Liverpool, Eng., and which he forwarded 
to the above-named paper. It does not take much to start a 
ball nowadays, as witnessed by the cocker controversy now 

oing on in ourcolumns. Such discussions, when they are 
ept within courteous bounds, will surely tend to enlighten 
the novice and stir up the faculties of the older breeders. 


KENNELS’ 





“GATH’S MARK.” 





We are not so much in love with the “‘long and low,’’ and 
would therefore like tu see the subject so thoroughly dis- 
cussed that good may arise from it and a more serviceable 
cocker rise Phoenix-like from the ashes of the discussion. 





Owing to our protracted absence at the trials, kennel mat- 
ter has accumulated to such an extent that it is impossible 
to publish everything this week or even next. We therefore 
claim the indulgence of our numerous correspondents and 
promise that they will receive due attention as soon as pos- 
sible. Visits, breeding notices, English notes, etc., are 
crowded out by the trial reports this week. 





Another Birmingham show is past and gone. This show, 
although there may be lots of grumbling at the manage- 
ment, their autocratic methods and poor accommodations, 
still seems to the bulk of English exhibitors what our 
New York show is to the American fancier, a place of ren- 
dezvous, and where dog men are sure to congregate. We 
are told that the show of setters has never been equalled and 
that the same may be said of pointers. Spaniel men showed 
their feelings in regard to a poor classification by keeping 
their best at home. Bull-terriers were not up to former 
years in point of quality or numbers. Black and tan ter- 
riers were poorly represented. Other breeds are about as 
usual. Two crack young St. Bernards came out; oneisa 
son of Sir Bedivere and another is one of Lord Bute’s off- 
spring out of Baroness Cardiff. The Sir Bedivere pup Lord 
Dunlo won the special for best in show, although only fourth 
in his regular class, Mr. Halsey judging him on the what- 
he-promises-to-be principle. 





A new kennel of os has been started out at 
Hutchinson, Kan., to be known as the Thistlewood Kennels. 
Mr. Geo. McClaim is the manager and trainer. 


The National Beagle Club have placed Messrs. W. S. Dif- 
fenderffer, Joe Lewis, R. F. Mayhéw and H. W. Lacy on 
their list of judges, and have notified leading show commit- 
tees of the same. They intend offering substantial special 
prizes at shows when their judges are selected. It is the in- 
tention of the club to raise the subscription-to $5 to enable 
them to carry out their plans to advance this handsome little 
hound, and such a move should receive no opposition, for it 
cannot be expected that two or three men are to gointo their 
pockets every time, so we hope the beagle men will stand 
true to the colors even if they do fly a little high. 


Mr. F. E. Lamb, who recently lost his St. Bernard bitch 
Lady Valentine, intends replacing her st oncé, and has pur- 
chased in England a prize-winning Piiulimmgn bitch that 
he expects to hold her own in any company. She will be 
bred to a native dog on the other side before importing her. 
After being bred we should advise him to get her over as soon 
as possible, if he wishes to have luck with the expected litter. 











- Kash, the champion pug, has made a record as a stock 
getter, for Mr. Pitts writes us that, from December, 1889, to 
the present month, he has served 37 bitches, with a result of 
96 dogs and 65 bitches, or in round numbers 161 puppies. 
That little tale about the goose and the golden egg occurs to 
one when reading this Kash account. 





We hear that Baroness Cardiff, the noted St. Bernard, will 
soon find a home this side of the Atlantic. 





Mr. E. B. Sears writes us in sending a list of the new ad- 
ditions tgghis already strong kennel that he has purchased a 
farm in Melrose, Mass., on which he intends erecting in the 
spring one of the finest kennels in America. When we vis- 
ited this gentleman’s kennels recently we thought that he 
would soon have to make an extension somewhere. The 
importation of such a bitch as champion Plevna is another 
important event in the lively series of St. Bernard bitch im- 
portations we have been startled with lately. Our assertion 
in a transatlantic journal that America would be sending 
stock to the Crystal Palace show of 1895, and winners too, 
would seem to be hardly so illusionary as a critic would have 
us all believe, if our breeders are only favored with as 
much ‘‘breeders luck’ as they have pluck and enterprise. 


A. K. C. SUGGESTIONS.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Mr. Watson devotes considerable space in your last week’s 
issue anent some remarks of mine which appeared in the 
Fanciers? Journal concerning the A. K. C adopting the 
system of registering prize winners “‘free’’ in the stud book. 
He (Mr. Watson) takes exception to my claiming to be one 
of the “motive powers” which brought about this action. 
He may be right, but in conversation with Mr. Vredenburgh 
prior to the publication of my paragraphs, the latter gentle- 
man referred to what had appeared of mine in the Fanciers’ 
Journal, and said he had adopted some of mv suggestions, 
“the free registration business” being mentioned amo-y 
other subjects. Therefore I considered I was not overste ))- 
pivg “my imagination’’ when [ claimed to have had some- 
thing to do with this new departure. I would also refer 
Mr. Watson to some notes of mine in the Turf, Field and 
Farm of over a year ago, in which I advocate what he 
claims the “‘stud book committee” adopted “three months 
ago.” In this at least I havea b pelosi over the “‘trio,”’ of 
which Mr. Watson is one.—R. F. MAYHEW. 





Dito. 25, 1890.) 


FOREST AND STREAM. 









COCKER SPANIELS OF 1890. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Dr. J. S. Niven has recently stated in these columns that 
‘‘one decision of many judges I could never swallow, that 
was putting sony in the first flight; and the critics, even 
‘C. ‘M. went wild over him.”’ I wrote all reports ed 
“CO, M.,” and al number that were not signed, but have 
no recollection of having gone “‘wild’’ over any spaniel I 
have ever seen in this country. 

Dr. Niven, unlike several of our dog men, is an honorable 
man and a gentleman. He would not wilfully make a 
statement he could not verify. As Ido not remember hav- 
ing said Jerry was typical or first-class I must ask Dr. Niven 
for proof in support of his statement. 

I wish to keep Dr. Niven and Mr. Mercer as far apart as 

ble, because the former has been a lover of dogs for 
many years and ought to know something about spaniels 
and one or two other breeds. Mr. Mercer. on the other 
hand, is a beginner, and ought to know very little about 
dogs. What is more, he does know very little, and this 

statement is conclusively proved ro Mercer himself. 
e 


In case your compositor ‘“‘set up’ instead of Jersey 
I will ask Dr. Niven to prove that I ‘went wild” over 
Jersey. CHAs. H. MASON. 


New York, Dec. 20. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

What we all want is a short-bodied dog, well stationed, 
with a good loin; the color is not so important, for by breed- 
ing, black and tans, livers, white and liver, solid ruby, liver 
and white and solid blacks can be obtained. I call to mind 
Frank Hollin’s bitch, that I think won first at the Centen- 
nial show and wasin the money at the early New York 
shows. This bitch was liver and white and a trifle “‘low on 
the leg,”’ but looked more the proper sort than any of the 
long-bodied specimens that of late have been so popular. 
So far as short-faced or nosed specimens not as able to 
make useful workers, on the contrary I have a black and 
tan toy spaniel that will raise rabbits and run them as 
quick as any of the larger breeds. I have owned some hand- 
some liver and white cockers and some solid ruby colors, 
but when I learned that the ‘‘low and long”’ were the prize 
takers 1 made up my mind todrop breeding. If the old 
style comes in fashion [ intend to own a kennel of what I 
consider the most useful dog that ever licked man’s hand. 

W. Lucy. 

New York Crry, Dec. 19. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In the publication of my letter on the above the change of 
a word somewhat alters the sentiment. 

In the second paragraph you make me say of Red 
Jacket: ‘Short and somewhat thick in muzzle, he is best 
from his ears back to the tip of his tail, etc.’”’ Change the 
position of a comma and put “‘but’’ for “‘best’’ and you have 
what I wrote: “Short and somewhat thick in muzzle he is, 
but from his ears back to the tip of bis tail, and to the pads 
of his feet, he is as near perfect as any dog in America.”’ 

CHARLES M. NELLES, Brant Cocker Kennels. 


BRANTFORD, Ont., Dec. 19. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your young critic Mr. Mercer says in his last attempt that 
“To give Mr. C. H. Mason his due he ‘spotted’ champion 
Doc for a good one several years ago, repeatedly saying that 
were he in condition the prize money was at his mercy.”’ It 
is true that I gave Doc a first prize before Mr. Mercer be- 
came known as a dog man, but it is, I believe, untrue that I 
“repeatedly” said prize money would be at Doc’s mercy 
if the dog were in good condition. Therefore I call on Mr. 
¥. H. F. Mercer to produce evidence to show that I repeat- 
edly said anything of the sort, 

Mr. Mercer proposes to give me my “due” for having 
‘“‘spotted’’ Doc for a good one, but he says not a word about 
giving Jme my “due” for having downed those white and 
red monstrosities which he attempted to force on to the 
fancy as typical Clumber spaniels. It is here that credit is 
really ‘‘due’”’ me, and I got it in the shape of an insulting 
letter written over a nom de plume to Sports Afield and in 
an equally insulting letter mailed to me and marked “‘per- 
sonal.”’ I judge from this that Mr. Mercer gives a man his 
“due” only when it is to Mr. Mercer’s or? to give it. 
Let me assure Mr. Mercer once and for all that I will accept 
my “due” only from a tribunal of experienced and fair- 
mindeu dog fanciers who are capable of rendering a just and 
intelligent decision, and whose opinions when expressed are 
worth having. 

With your permission, Mr. Editor, I will attend to ‘““Goth- 
amite’” next week. It’s hard work to keep these two 
(“Gothamite” and Mercer) separate, because their methods, 
statements, style of writing, lack of knowledge of dogs, etc., 
etc., are identical. 

“Gothamite” stated in these columns that Mr. Watson 
and myself ‘‘started the long and low craze’’ in cocker 
spaniels. I demanded evidence to support this outrageous 
falsehood and “‘Gothamite,”’ instead of giving this proof or 
apologizing, says that it is a well-known fact that [ have 
“borne a leading part in encouraging the long and low 
craze.’’ This is a deuced sharp curve, but none too sharp 
for a man who can bein two places at the same time. Un- 
fortunately for ‘“‘Gothamite’” Webster does not say that 
starting means encouraging or that encouraging means 
starting. 

“Gothamite” vainly supposes that ‘‘we (is this “Goth- 
amite,’”’ “‘Clumber” and ‘‘Dogwhip?”’) will probably hear no 
more” from the writer of this. Don’t go too fast young man. 
You will hear more than you bargained for when you 
imposed upon FOREST AND STREAM by sending to them for 
publication a letter containing statements that you knew 
to be false, and which you have not had the manliness and 
good sense to withdraw. CuHas. H. MASon. 


New York, Dec. 20. 


NEW ST. BERNARDS. 


R. E. B. SEARS, not to be beaten in the race for good 
St. Bernard bitches, has recently imported and pur- 
chased the following noted.ones: 

Una.—W helped 1887, by champion Grosvenor out of Min- 
nie. Never shown, but said to be a good brood bitch. 

Nancibel.—Wheiped September, 1889, by Alton out of 
Alice. Never shown, but has left a very promising litter of 
pups by Young Plinlimmon on the other side. 

ilmenny.— W helped 1887, by champion Plinlimmon out 
of Effie. on 2d at Snaith, 1890; the only time shown. 

Ellen Terry (A.K.C.S.B. 18,105).—Whelped March 10, 1887, 
by champion Plinlimmon out of Yorke. Her wins are as 
eee Ayr and Edinburgh, 1888; Cannock, 1889; Aber- 

een, : : 
La Puceile (A.K.C.S.B. 18,422).—Whelped Oct. 14, 1886, b: 
champion Save out of Faultless. She has won 2d and > 
St. Bernard Club show, 1887; vhc., Kennel Club show, Barn 
Elms, 18€8; vhe., Kennel Club show, Olympia; vhe., St. Ber- 
nard Club show, Windsor, 1889; reserve, beaten only by Lady 
Sneerwell and the new wonder Andromeda, Tunbridge 
Wells, 1890. She is the dam of Mr. Trague’s Zenith and Mr. 
Rutherglen’s Rienzi. 
Jael (E.K.C.S.B. 20,821).—Whelped July 5, 1885, by cham- 
ion Plinlimmon out of Deborah. Her wins include St. 

rnard Club show, 1885; Brighton: Kennel Club show, 
Aquarium; St. Bernard Club show, Albert Palace, 1886; 
Brompton, 1887; | 


Barn Elms; Hull; St. Bernard Club show, 





Warwick; Barn Elms, 1888. Her progeny include the well- 
known bitch are and Mr. Moore’s new importation, 
Lady Sneerwell, and is also the grand dam of Argonaut, who 
made such a stir at Brighton and Crystal Palace. 

Lady Adelaide IT.—Whelped May 5, 1889, by champion 
Plinlimmon out of Lady Adelaide. She-has won Ist, puppy 
class, aye 3d, novice class, Edinburgh, 1889; 3d open an 
novice classes, also gold medal, Glasgow, 1890. 

Champion Plevna.—Whelped May 17, 1885, by champion 
Plinlimmon out of champion La Mascotte. Her wins con- 
clusively show that she is quite at the top in St. Bernards, 
having ten such dogs as Queen Jura, Pegotty, Princess 
Florence, Bellegarde and other cracks; but we have not 
space to give her full list of winnings, which among others 
embrace the 100 guineas challenge cup. 





HAMILTON KENNEL CLUB. 


HE Sones a critical report of the cocker spaniels 
shown by the members of the Hamilton Club at their 
initial members’ show, Dec. 15: 

There were thirteen cocker spaniels, three dogs and ten 
bitches. The first to come before my notice were three 
black dogs, D. McPhie’s Russel, W. McDonald’s Bront, M. 
O’Neil’s Sport. After a careful examination of the dogs I 
decided to withhold all diplomas for the reason that it 
would have been unjust to the owners of these dogs to have 
given them a diploma, for they would have left the exhibi- 
tion with the idea that they one good dogs, and this 
would have been an unjust thing for the judgeto have done. 
I fully explained to the owners of every dog my reason for 
doing so; for every dog was a bad specimen, and if there 
was more of this business done at most of our shows, the 
result would be that the owners would try to improve their 
stock. Every judge should explain to the exhibitors his 
reasons for withholding the prizes. 

The next class contained ten bitches, nine.black and one 
red. C. Searle’s Topsy won first prize. She is a black bitch 
and a very good specimen; head a little inclined to the field 
spaniel type, neck and shoulders very good, legs perfectly 
straight, with grand bone and good feet, well sprung ribs, 
good flat coat, grand hindquarters and a well carried tail, 
and is a good mover. 

W. McDonald’s Queeney, second, is a red cocker. This is 
the best bitch of her color I have seen yet. Unfortunately 
she has lost some half dozen of her front teeth, which makes 
her look a little weak in muzzle. She has a good stop, nice 
skull, ears set on low and a very pleasant expression. Neck 
and shoulders good, good straight legs and feet, good aver- 
age bone, well sprung ribs, deep chest, flat coat, good hind- 
quarters, with a correct tail, and is a very fine mover. I 
should have placed this bitch first had it not been for the 
loss of her teeth. 

F. Dominey’s Sally, third. A black bitch very weak in 
muzzle, not too good in stop, good straight legs, very flat- 
sided and lightly made all through, very nervous and will 
not show herself. The balance of the class was only a very 
moderate lot. 

The Hamilton Kennel Club have in Dr. Mole a man of 
whom every member ought to be proud, for he possesses 
great ability, both in diseases of dogs and how they should 
be cared for. This he has proved by several cases intrusted 
to him by the canine fanciers of Hamilton. I should strongly 
recommend some of our important kennels in Canada when 
they have a bad case of sickness or accident. with any of 
their valuable specimens, to seek the advice of this gentle- 
man. A doctor of his experience of the canine tribe has been 
very much wanted in thiscountry. I putseveral questions to 
him myself referring to different diseases and the modes of 
treating dogs, and_he answered me quickly and promptly, 
and to the point. I hope that fanciers of Canada will bear 
this in mind when they have a bad case in their kennel and 
place it in the hands of Dr. Mole. 

Just a word in reference to A. D. Stewart. The worthy 
president of the Kennel Club is the right man in the right 

lace. Too much cannot be said in favor of Mr. Stewart for 

isenergy and perseverance in the Hamilton Kennel Club. 
This will be one of the strongest clubs in America in a very 
short time, if things go on as they are at present. All the 
members of this club are confined to the residents of Ham- 
ilton only. G. BELL. 


Toronto, Canada, Dec. 18. 


RED COCKERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Some time ago “J. W.”’ questioned the ability of red 
cocker spaniels breeding true to color. I beg to place on 
—- least one case which recently happened in my own 
kennel. 

On Aug. 6 last my red bitch Pearl (C.K.C.R. 10) was served 
by my champion Brantford Red Jacket. Both are solid red 
in color, without a white hair. On Oct, 4 Pearl whelped 
three dogs and one bitch, all of a beautiful dark red—un- 
usually dark for puppies—and not a white hair on the lot. 

I consider this the more remarkable since all the grand- 

arents are solid black. Jacket is a son of my champion 
Tent out of Woodstock Dinah, and Pearl is by the black 
dog Hector (A.K.C.S.B. 5866) out of Black Meg (5875). - 

x study of the ancestry may throw some light on the 
strains most likely to produce reds. Woodstock Dinah is 
by imported Tippo out of Toronto Jet, and I have never 
known her to be mated to an Obo dog without having one 
or more reds in the litter. Champion Little Red Rover was 
the first of these to attract attention in 1886, followed by 
Robin, Rory, and finally Brantford Red Jacket. 

Pear] traces back through Hector to Woodstock Flirt, an- 
other Tippo—Toronto Jet, so that in this present litter we 
have an inbreeding of across of the Obo and Tippo—To- 
ronto Jet stock. Cuas, M. NELLEs. 


BRANTFORD, Ont., Dec. 15. 





A LITTLE DOG SHOW. 


A BENCH show of sporting dogs at the Philadelphia 

Kennel Club trials was held Wednesday afternoon, and 
was judged by Maj. J. M. Taylor. The class of dogs was 
fine, and this will he made a feature of the meeting here- 
after. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Dogs: B. Ridgeway’s Clipper W.; L. 
Shuster, Jr.’s, Ezra Noble; F. 8. Brown’s Edgemark; F’. G. Taylor’s 
Beverly; F. G. Taylor’s Breeze Gladstone: W. B. Smith’s Ben Hur 
(absent). Breeze Gladstone won and Edgemark second. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Bitches: Dr. John A. Hartman’s Albert’s 
Duchess; F. 8. Brown’s Peg Woffington; F. G. Taylor’s Katie 
Noble; W. B. Smith’s Lucy Noble; Dr. Jno. A. Hartman’s Rosa 
Lea; Ezra Comfort’s Perseverance; &. E. Connell’s Belle of 
Lexington. Albert’s Duchess first, Katie Noble second. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Puppies—Dogs and Bitches: F.G. Tay- 
lor’s Katie Noble IL; F. 8. Brown’s Bert Winslow; H. Mer:iam’s 
Cherrie, Lem, and Lucia; C.T. Thompson’s Miss Lillie (absent). 
Katie Noble took first prize and Bert Winslow the second. 

POINTERS.—Dogs and Bitches: C. E. Connell’s Fan Fan and 
Rock IL; f. G. Taylor’s Inspiration; J. H. Winslow’s Tempest, 
White Fawn and Golden Rod. The winner was Fan Fan, and 
second Rock II. 

GORDONS.—Dogs and Bitches: H._F. Smith’s Countess Roxie 
and King Item; B. F. Hall’s Shotand Flash. Countess Roxie beat 
King Item, he taking second prize. 





DEATH OF LADY VALENTINE.—Baltimore, Dec. 9.— 
Editor Forest and Stream; It is with = 
itch Lady 


inform you of the death of my rough St. 
Valentine, on the 6thinst. Cause, consumption, which was 








ich., where 


brought on by undergoing th 
between Balms her hom on 


she had to receive the attention of Mr. 
Mascot and to whom she was in whelp at the 
of herdeath. She was bred by Mr. Thomas Hall, of Liver- 
l, England, and was whel March 27, 1887. She was 
champion Valentine out of e If., the dam of Plinlim- 
mon, and was a bitch 3lin. at shoulders and weighed between 
155 and 1601bs. Although shown but twice she won third at 
Baltimore, 1890, being beaten by Manon and Blodwin in the 
order named, and first at Buffalo, 1890, in ae company. 
As a brood bitch she had but few equals in this country. 
her last litter were Mr. W. S. Diffenderffer’s Lord Baltimo: 
winner of first in puppy class and St. Bernard Club m 
for best American bred dog in Baltimore show, 1890, and 
Mr. Otto W. Volger’s Mountain Queen, who won first in a 
puppy class of both dogs and bitches and St. Bernard Club 
m for the best American bred bitch in Buffalo show. 
April, 1890. Both of these pups are doing finely and will 
be heard from ‘before the winter is over. Lady’s disposition 
was perfect, and she was never more happy than when my 
little girl, not yet two years, would pull or drive her about 
the yard in her play. Tees owned a number of dogs but 
never had the attachment for any equal to that I,had for 
Lady Valentine.—F. E. LAMB. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope 
of large letter size. Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for 
retaining duplicates, are sent for 30 cents. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 
=” Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 


Beau Brummell and Concha Juanita. By Jas. W. Wood, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., for blue belton English setter dog and lemon belton 
bitch, whelped Sept. 23, 1890. by Count Howard (Sir Alister—Mena) 
out of Donna Juanita (Rockingham—Donna). 

Prince Howard, By J. W. Hamer, Beverly, N. J., for blue belton 
English setter dog, whelped Sept. 23, 1890, by Count Howard (Sir 
Alister—Mena) out of Donna Juanita (Rockingham—Donna). 


BRED. 
Ge Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 


Beauty Spot—David of Delphos. J. W. M. Cardeza’s (Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) pointer bitch Beauty Spot (Half and Half—Favette) to 
= 7 of Delphos (Dick of Delphos—Westmoreland Bessie), 


ov. 22. 

Brunette—Bradford Harry. Chas. York’s (Bangor, Me.) York- 
shire terrier bitch Brunette (Bob—Judy) to P. H. Coombs’s cham- 
pion Bradford Harry (Crawshaw’s Bruce—Beal’s Lady), Nov. 29. 


SALES. 
& Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 


Snyder. Black, white and tan beagle dog, age not given, by 
Rieguees out of Gypsy Queen, by A. McDonald, Rockland, Me., 
to H. F. Burkmar, same place. 

Dan V. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped February. 1888, 

Gien Graphic out of Jeanette, by H. E. Burkmar, Rockland, 
e.. to A. M. Gerry, South Paris, Me. 

Count Howard—Donna Juanita whelp. Blue belton English set- 
ter dog, woel Sept. 23, 1890, by Jas. W. Wood, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to W. P. Booth, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 4 


h 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


There is no charge for answering questions under 
this head; we aré always glad to give advice on the 
care and management of dogs; and we shall make 
this a special feature, 


E. T. S., New Rochelle, N. Y.—Have a fox-terrier7mos. old, who 
seems sete Seat cries in his sleep, and seems to be in pain. 
Will you kindly inform me what I can do to relieve his trouble? 
Ans. Your dog no doubt is troubled with worms. We have found 
G'over’s vermifuge an excellent specific. Address, 1,293 Broadway, 





ConsTANT READER, Cambridge, Mass.—What would be the 
effect of castration on a foxhound? I knew of one that this has 
been done to. He is now two years old and he seems to hunt well 
with other dogs. Ans. We do not see what harm it would do the 
dog, as far as his hunting is concerned, neither can we perceive 
what would be gained by such an operation. 


F. W. P., Mebane, N. C.—I have repeatedly tried to relieve my 
setter dog, 18 montis old, of tapeworm, by giving him castor oil 
and areca nut as directed in your columns, and he invariably 
vomits both. Please advise treatment Ans. See answer to E. 
G. 8. in this issue. This vermifuge ismuch milder in its action 
but is nearly always a sure cure. 


LANCEWOOD, New York City.—On a black and tan,7 years old, 
three months agoasmall lump appeared under the right eye; 
after a time it broke, and despite all my efforts it will not heal. 
She seems in good health, although her appetite is poorer and she 
has grown thin since the lump broke. Ans. Apply two or three 
times a day an equal mixture of Friar’s balsam and tincture of 
mattico. If it is possible to keepasmalt bandage on, saturate 
one with the mixture, otherwise paint it with a soft brush. 


Rifle and Krap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


EMPIRES.—A shoot of the Empire Rifle Club took place at 
Zettler’s rifle range, 12 St. Mark’s Place, Dec. 16. The Massachu- 
setts 12-ring target was used, possible 120 points, 1°,,in. bullseye, 














100ft. range. Following are the scores: 

W Overbaugh.. .111 W Maisenholder..107 J Zettler...........95 

W Rosenbaum....111 C Zettler, Jr...... 1% ESmith...... ---98 

A Stabl, Jr........ 108 W Miller......... 106 G Hillmyer sea 

Ai rrr 08 W Alborn........ 104 F Diehl........... 15 
The annual meeting and election will be held Jan. 6, at the hall 


of the German-American Shooting Society, in St. Mark’s place. 
Tbe Empire Club will meet, on the same evening, the team of the 
Hudson Rifle Club in a match. 


.22CAL. WORK —Mr. Lloyd, of Queens, L. I., has made the fol- 
lowing offer tor the purpose of deciding what results may be 
obtained with the .22cal. short cartridge at ll5yds.: A gold medal 
to the shooter te best and a bronze medal to the marks- 
man with the next best score of 10 shots, 15-ring target, in. 
rings, 6in. bullseye, each contestant to shoot not more than ten 
strings. The competition will — on Jan. 3, at Queens, and be 
continued each Saturday until Jap. 31, the particfpants to be 
allowed to make their entire number of strings on one date. Any 
.22cal. rifle may be used without restriction to weight, sight or 
om but the ammunition must be the .22cal. short car- 


INTER-STATE RIFLE LEAGUE.—At a meeting held in Jersey 
City last week four clubs entered and paid their necessary dues, 
and the Inter-State League of Riflemen took a new lease of life. 
One of the most ——— changes in the constitution was that 
any club joining the gue inside of six months need not pay an 
initiation fee, but all organizations have to pay six months’ dues in 
advance. Admission is open to any organized rifle club in the 
United States, and each club is entitled to three delegates, from 
which the officers of the League are to be elected. As the League 
stands now,D. Mahoney,.of the Lakeside Rifle Club is the presi- 
dent, and C. H. Townsend, of the Our Own Rifle Club, secretary. 

League adopted a target with a li¢in. bullseye and 4in. rings, 
the center to count 15, ag its standard. This will be known as the 
“Interstate 15-ring target.’ No schedule of matches has been ar- 
ranged thus far, but this will probably be done at the next meet- 
ing, the first Wednesday in January. The clubs that are to be 
represented at this first business meeting are the tuo Newark 
organizations, the Hudsons of Marion, and the Zettler Rifle Club, 
of this city. If no more New York clubs join the League, the 
Zettler Rifle Club will be the only representative of this city. In 
case a series of home and home matecnvs are arranged the Zettler 


team will visit Newark twice and Marion once, while the three 
; Jersey organizati 


ons need to make tse trip to Gotham but ance 
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‘FOREST AND STREAM. 








*' BOSTON, Dec. 20.—The Massachusetts Rifle Association held 
its regular weekly shoot to-day at its range, with a large attend- 
ance of riflemen. A perfect winter day greeted the shooters. 
The light wind from 7 to 11 o'clock made the conditions good and 
yet the scores didn’t run as high as usual. Mr. P, 8. Killman won 
the silver military medal. Next Wednesday the trap-shooters of 
this association hold their last prize and sweep shoot for 1890. On 
Christmas day there will be an alo shoot for rifle and pistol, 
with prize and practice matches. Following are the best scores 
made to-day, distance 200yds, standard American target: 
All-Comers’ Off-Hand Match. 


de TOs... 526 eese 8 A Maynard......... 7 AS Bant.......... 70 
W Charles......... 82 FB Mason......... 76 L BThomas... .... 69 
H Cushing........... SD Mieree........5.- 36° DAMON... ....502060 68 
W Hawiley.... .... ‘79 G B Warren....... 74 A BStrong......... 56 
§S C Sydney....... 78 WDPalmer ......71 FD Hart .......... 65 
All-Comers’ Rest Match. 
J Francis.......... | i kh ee 96 J French ......... 90 
ee 109 J W French ..... 93 AB Loring........ 89 
M B Barter....... 103 F W Chester..... 93 D Martin........ 86 


AH Ballard...... 101 

ZETTLER PRIZES.—An interesting prize shoot at the gallery 
of the German-American Shooting Society, 12 St. Mark’s place, 
ended Dec. 21 very successfully, with Mr. Hinz as winner of the 
first prize. The scores made were far above the average, and are 
pe of a sharp competition. The shoot was open to all comers, 
3 shots, entries unlimited, twenty-five prizes and five premiums, 
given by C. G. and B. Zettler. The scores were as follows: Hinz 
75, Janzer 75, Flach 74, Rosenbaum 44, F. Falk 74, Ahlborn 74, 
Lloyd 73, Dorrler 73, Meier 73, Walther 73, Dorrler 73, Kalin 73, P. 
Zimmermann 73, Coppersmith 73, Steinbach 72, Grimm 72, Wm. 
Weber 72, Kishel 72, Engel 72, Stuart 72,W. Zimmermann 72, Vogel 
72, Klein 71, Laut 7], Sassenberg 71. The first premium for the 
first shot in the half-inch center was won on Saturday by M. 
Tropp, and the last premium by B. Walther. Mr. Falk captured 
the first premium to-day, and Knochenhauer the premium for the 
last center shot to-night. The premium for the most center shots, 
presented by Mr. Berrins, was awarded to Mr. Lloyd of Queens. 
The consolation prize, a silver match box, was taken by President 
Uehlein of the German-American Shooting Society. 

GALLERY MATCH.—The return match between M. Dreher, of 
the Zettler Rifle Club,and W. Rosenbaum, of the Empire Club. 
took place at the latter organization’s headquarter in St. Mark’s 
place, on Friday evening, Dec. 19, each man firing five strings on 
the Zettler target and three on the Massachusetts 12-ring target. 
Drehr won in both contests. Scores on the i target: 


W Rosenbaum.......... 235 228 225 235 230—1,153 92.24 per cent. 

M Dreher.... ...........287 246 2384 238 236—1,192 95.28 per cent. 
Scores on the 12-ring target: 

0 SS ae eee 114 111 109—334 92.78 per cent. 

WE UREAITR.. <p mos cen voce aes 109 108 107—8324 90.00 per cent. 


Rosenbaum scored in the first fifty shots nine 25s, sixteen 24, ten 
28s, seven 8s, all in the 2in. bullseye, and five 21s, one 20, two 19s 
and one 17 outside the black. On the 12-ring target he made six 
12s, fourteen Ils, ten 8s, two Ys. the 12 and 11 rings constituting the 
134in. buliseve. In Dreher’s first score were fifteen 253, eighteen 
24s, elevert 233, five 223, and only one shot off the black, a 21. In 
the 30-shot score he had twelve 12s and thirteen 11s in the bullseye, 
and two 10s and three 9s outside. 


THE TRAP. 


Scores for publication should be made out on the printed blanks 
prepared by the Forest and Stream, and furnished gratis to club 
secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 
ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 

FIXTURES. 

If you want your shoot to be announced here 

send.in notice like the following: 











Jan. 1.—Germantown Gun Club, New Year’s Day Tournament, 
at Germantown, Pa. Address Harry Thurman. 

Jan. 1.—All-Day Tournament, at Auburn, N.Y. J. Henry Kerr, 
Secretary. 





KANSAS CITY TRAP EVENTS. 


[From our Special Correspondent.] 


Y ANSAS CITY, Dec. 18.—Since the Chicago-Kansas City con- 
test the trap shooters of Kansas City have been confining 
themselves to the regular club shoots, the only individual contest 
having been a 200 bird race between J. A. R. Elliott and J. E. 
Riley, and a 50 bird race between W. G. Eadsand D S. Gordon. 

Elliott defeated Riley <> score of 184 to 168. The latter’s work 
was a disappointment, as he was expected to be good for 180 at 
least. Mr. Riley used some shells loaded by local people, and they 
seemed very defective, as he lost. some 16 birds dead out of bounds 
that were hard hit. Eight of Elliott’s lost birds fell dead out of 
bounds. The match was for the price of the birds, and was shot 
under American Shooting Association rules. The birds were a 
good average lot, Elliott drawing a shade the easiest birds. 

The race shot by Eads and Gordon was ahout an average per- 
formance for them, each shooting about his expected score. It 
resulted in a victory for Eads by a score of 45 to 40. Eads lost one 
dead out of bounds and Gordon three. The score: 

W G Eads ....... 11212002111210221122212121111111111110112211222101—45 
DS Gordon... . . .22221122221222202120120211022132212102120000210211—40 
The club shoots of the past month resulted as follows: 
Kansas City Club—November Shoot. 













G W Youmans..... 1212211221—10 Geo Dugan..... .. .2222290020— 7 
D W Williams..... 1020222020— 6 BH —, - +02201001122— 7 
AB Cross.. ... . -0202002100— 4 J A R Elliott. .....2202101002— 6 
Benj Holmes. . .0002L00000— 2 J K Guinotte....... 2112110111— 9 
Geo B Orr.. .-0110121100— 6 D Hughes.......... 1111121120— 9 
FJ Smith.... . -1200112222— 8 GSchreeder - -1212111121—10 
W S Halliwell --1201121200— 7 M Dunlap... -2100022102— 6 
J B Porter.... .1021221112— 9 C F Holmes 2200010220— 5 


J Lee Porter.. ~ »++1021111222— 9 J K Riley......... .1121012101— 8 
G. W. Youmans won the medal on the shoot-off on 3 straight. 


L W Scott GOs Wh coke 

UE isscccued 2 2 F re 1209011 
JBPorter .......... 1120-9 JR Eltote 2... - sass b 
ivoZ........... 30?20020022—5 DS-Gordon .......”. 1211210010—7 
F E Orvis............ 00122112218 AF Rickmers...) |.” 12221102119 
F Lewers......e0.... 0020022102—5 FS Casey........... 1022021222—8 


J. B. Porter won the medal in the shoot-off, grassing 11 out of 12 
more birds shot at. 


Gate City—December Shoot. 
J B Porter...........2102221211-9 A F Rickmers...... 2112120012—8 
E Chouteau....... .2101111201—8 J K Guinotte........ 0212112211—9 
E Cadman........... 1200120120—-6 W BCosby.......... 2100021011—6 
F Lewers ... ..... 11002000014 LW Scott ...... ... 2000111211—7 


J.B. Porter won the medal! on shoot-off with 3 straight. 
. K, Club—November Shoot. 
WS Smith... .....0-. 2120120012— 7 W BCosby......... 2102112001— 7 


J AR Eliiott....... 0212211222— 9 J Lee Porter ....... 1222212202— 9 
Ed Hickman.......122121112i—10 Chas Bassett........1111120201— 8 
JB Porter.... ....2110121011— 8 R Ricketts.......... 1110100111— 7 
Fred Lewers....... 2212011120— 8 DSGordon......... 0122012212— 8 
J K Keene ......... 1210222100— 7 John Thomson..... 1110012220— 7 
Ba Hickman Use PS a 
ickman........ 2211201— PROG... s<2¥eree 112021 
Oe POPU. 2.5 cess 2021222202—8 H B Preston......... 2002000139 
STEP OER 5.5 s00ses 2101021010—6 J Tnomson.......... 1222000220—6 
.C E Bassett.......... 10112012122—8 DS Gordon.......... 0102111100—6 


: The Foresters, 
The Foresters December shoot at live birds was largely attended. 
There were twenty contestants, (. F. Holmes winning the first 
medal on ten straight, and J. H. Kisoche shooting out the ties on 






9 pawns for the ——— ae. a — 

ERE 211200121— S Mobr ... 1200021000 — 4 
F K Hoover........ 1o91112221— 8 1G Mitchell — 5 
A A Whipple....... 0120022220— 6 JT Sears.... 2102222022— 8 
J H Knoche........ 2212201211— 9 W H Holmes 221111— 9 
7 AE copa n nas 0202010211— 6 C F Holmes. 1111221121—10 
Mat H Vincent.....11210101022— 7 E W Schauffle 1002090101— 4 
SP Knoche......... 2020210122— 7 F.L. Groves... ....2002200020— 4 
JS Harrison.... ....12222020%71— 8 CJSchmelzer.... ..2221021020— 7 
N Scarritt.......... 1110112212— 9 A E Ashbrook...... 1012020200— 5 
ys ee 0021001lol— 5 Geo L Jones... ... 0011100111— 6 


e The Foresters’ Target Shoot. 
The November shoot of the Forester Club, at 15 singles and 3 
pair of Peorias, was won by L.S. Monr on a score of 20, as follows: 


SE snccoxs saver soecebe 111009010010011I—_7_—s «01:10 11—11 
Co eS ee 411113)01111111—14 01 11 11—19 
SR 6 onc veh ousie Ss cmee -111011111101111—13_ 11 «O01 11—18 
F R Hoover. .............. ........-O11010011111110—10 10 11 10—14 
Pee MUUOOK . ... cen conanversviccies 000110101111010— 8 00 01 11—11 
SRM ais ochu cs suaehiesmaciecee 101010010111100— 8 = 10 11 00 -11 


ORO MNOMED ences as Capsesnscnanete UUNWNIIN11—15 =—11.:10 11-20 
RE 001011101000001— 6 + 00 11 11—10 
E W Schauffler.,.........0:+00. ++ ++001001111010010— 7 10 10 O1—10 
CJ Schmelzer ,......... 5 -+++++--210010100010010— 6 0010 10— 8 


The Metropolitan Shoot. 
The Metropolitan Club, which uses only Peorias. held their 
shoot Dec. 6, A. F. Rickmers winning on a score of 28 out of 30 as 


follows: 

DM ROMO... 6. sicivevcedecs 1111111001111110111 10 10 10 11 01—28 
RMI 3. <5i se oswere veateed 11111111011111011111 + =11- 11:10 11 00—25 
2 7 eee 11011101111111010101 00 10 O01 10 00—18 
,, 0 eer 11111010111011101101 10 11 00 00 00—18 
AF Rickmers. ......-0..<« 11111111111111111111_~—s 11:10 10 11 11—28 


E Cadman ..... .........--sLII1I11011111110111] __10 10 10 11 10-2 
The Independent Club held a double shoot Nov. 25, and F. C, 
Maegley won both events, killing 10 straight in the first shoot and 
9 in the second. 
J. B. Porter, Con. F. Holmes and J. K. Guinnotte shot a three- 
cornered 50 bird race last week. Holmes’s score was 47, Porter 
44 and Guinnotte 43. K.C. 





CHICAGO TRAP. 


CuIcaGo, IIL, Dec. 17.—This is turning out to be a great week at 
trap shooting, there having been live-bird sweeps and matches of 
considerable importance about every day of the week, with a pros- 
pect of a continuance of hostilities throughout the week. Most of 
the shooting is in honor of Mr. Elliott, who is tarrying herea 
while prior to his return to Kansas City. There were good sweeps 
ou Monday, and on Tuesday a very interesting team race, 50 birds, 
$50 a corner, in which Mr. Elliott and Capt. A.C. Anson (“Old 
Anse”) shot Mr. R. B. Wadsworth and Mr. Geo. Kleinman. The 
score was a tie, Messrs. Elliott and Organ getting each 49 out of 
50, and Messrs. Anson and Kleinman 46each. To-morrow, Friday, 
Capt. Anson shoots a 100-bird, $100 race with Geo. Hofmann, and 
Mr. Elliott will shoot 100 birds, $100. with Mr. Geo. Kleinman. If 
he beats George, he may have to tackle Abe on Saturday. AJl in 
all, it makes some shooting, adding the Ft. Dearborne Club shoot, 
and such private matches as may yet arise. —e Stone is on the 
warpath some now, and he and Billy Mussey are holding a sort of 
ghost dance. The management of Watson’s Park has kindly 
promised detailed scores of all these events. 

Occasional mention is heard of the Washington Park Club, but 
their scores are never seen in print, and it is their boast that no 
paper ever got hold of any match that was ever shot on the 
grounds, the seclusive aristocracy of the club quite necessitating, 
of course, that everything should be kept very private. They are 
all high parties, so to speak, but a mighty good Jot of men, bar- 
ring their constant fear that a newspaper man, disguised as a 
gentleman, may some day break into their fold and carry off a 
score or so. Well, on Tuesday last a little live bird race was shot 
down on the Washington Park Club grounds between Mr. Lester, 
Mr. Seaverns and young Walter Dupee, 50 live birds a corner. 
Score: Mr. Lester 36, Mr. Seaverns 35, Walter Dupee 42. A pretty 
good showing for the boy, especially as he shot a 16-gauge gun. 
Young Dupee is one of the best shots in the club. He is past 16 
years of age, but looks not over 13, being very slight and small. 
He wears glasses, looks and acts like a diffident school boy, and 
appears about the reverse of what one would expect a shooter to 
look like, though he is a shooter and a good one. An amusing in- 
cident happened when Edgar Murphy was out at Washington 
Park last week. Mr. Murphy is about 6ft. 3in. in height and 
Walter is about 3ft. 6in. 11 Organ led Walter close up to Mr. 
Murphy when he was not looking, and as the boy stood down 
under Mr. Murphy’s overcoat, said _ to the tall guest, ““Mr. Mur- 

hy, I want to introduce Mr. Walter Dupee.” Mr. Murphy looked 
in front of him, to both sides and all around him, but couldn’t see 
anybody. Then he looked down, found Walter and shook hands 
with him from above. ; 

It is not believed here that the Brewer—Elliott match will be 
arranged. Talk of all sorts of matches. Now certainly is the 
season for a heap ghost dance among the ROO 

. HOUGH. 


BURNSIDE, IIl., Dec. 4.—Score made here to-day by Ft. Dearborn 

Gun Club, Illinois State rules. Those designated thus * are not 
members: - 
Geo Kleinman.121122111111221—15 *C R Babeuf. .022121011222221—13 
CD Gammon. ..111122112201121—14._ *W D Price... ..122201021201010—10 
Geo Airey ..... 112000101101122—10 *Will.......... 202020112021011—10 
Abe Kleinman 112211221012121—14. *Cap Anson .. .011211021111121—13 
C E Willard. ..111212211222111—15 *W 8 Cutler. ..111121121111020—13 
W P Mussey. ..221122121111212—15 

Same day at 20 Peoria blackbirds: 
GKleinm’n10111111111111111110-18 *C Anson .01101011111011110111—15 
Geo Airey 11111101111011111011—17  *W Cutler 11001110001111010101—12 
*Will......11100011001111111010—13  AKleinm’n11100011001111111010-13 
*C Babeuf00101000101001000111— 8 

Dec. 6.—Score made here to-day by Forester Club, Illinois State 
rules: 

Ed Price....... 011211211121121-14 EdSteck....... 121120011111012—12 
Gib Cun’gham 221011111111021—13_ J O’Brien...... 112211110221100—12 
CE Willard... .111121111101112—14 A Weaver..... 121022201211122—13 
Abner Price. ..212211121121121—15 *M J Eich......221201111112111—14 
Walter Price. .211011111121112—14 *G L Deiter. ...211121111111002—13 
WD Price..... 202211111001111—12 *J Wilcox.... .111101101022111—12 
JJ Gillespie .-. .112012002110212—11 *Cap Anson....111111111111111—15 

Dee. 11.—Scores made here to-day for Sporting Review trophy, 
American Association rules, one barrel: 

I Watson. .11110000011111011100-12 CE Willard11111111101000000101-12 
AKleinm’n11101100010101111111-14 G Airey ...00111011011111111101-15 
Torkingt’n11111000111111010110-14 L Willard .01011010011011111111-14 
GK leinm’n10111101101011111010-14. _W W Foss..00101001011111111100-12 
Anson ....11101000010101010111-11 Babeuf ....11110100100111111000-12 
F Willard .OLIIOLILIIL111111111-18 

F. Willard won omp, Geo. Airey won second, after shoot-off Geo. 
Kleinman and L. Willard div. third on 14, the 12s div. fourth. 
Messrs. Wadsworth, Wilcox, Atwater, Deiter, Booth, Price, Ford, 
Williams, Kich, Ehlers, Loveday and Hutchinson withdrew. 

Dec. 12.—Scores made here to-day by Gun Club of Chicago, I1li- 
nois State rules: 


R B Wadsworth. . .2012222012— 8 Capt Anson.... ... 1202210111— 8 
SME cs. sadeecee 0221112121— 9 I SIOOK. 5 woicesecnee 2212221110— 9 
E M Steck..... .... 2201220101I— 7 G Airey........ . ++ -2211112121—10 
W D Price.......... 0121211201— 8 W W Foss...... . ..2022012122— 8 
Ty Willard... secs 1121122212—10 G Marllette........ 2222010 w . 

ce Se See 0201011221— 7 I Watson............2222210w. 

OF WV NEG. 0060050 0101112201— 7 G Holden........... 1222220122— 9 


Same day, at 20 Peoria blackbirds: 
B Rock...01111011111111101110—16 Anson ... .11100910111111101111—15 
E Steck... 11111111111110111000—16 9=Wilcox.. ..01100100100110100111—10 
Willard . ..11000011111111011011--14 Kleinman 11111111101110111101—17 
Dec. 13.—Scores made here to-day by Pallman Club, Illinois 


State rules: 


L W Warpole....... 1221101102—8 A T Torkington..... 2112120121—9 
Joe Finn... . ......0201011210—6 C Scleeth............ 0201021022—6 
W McConnell ...... 22201200026 F Teeple........... -2120101101—7 
W Dallon......<... 11000222016 R Runsten.......... 2202100021—6 
CO Williams....... 0121120212—8 EM Gardner........ 2002111110—7 
9 OOD. wccncicea cae 001020212 -—6 


Same day at 15 blackbirds: 
L W Warpole.001110011101110— 9 CScleeth...... 100000100000001— 3 


Joe Finn...... 010101001001000— 5 F Teeple....... 010011001100010— 6 
W McConnell .101000110110000— 6 R Runsten ....111101000100000— 6 
W Dallon...... 010111010111110—10 E M Gardner. .011001111111011—11 


C O Williams..100000001000010— 3 Schoetler......010000110010110— 5 
Jim Finn...... 101110111111101—12 

Dec. 15.—Sweepstake shooting, Am. Association rules, two 7-bird 
matches, all ties div.: 
G Kleinman2111211—7 1111212—7 E Steck..... 2021221 6 0112111—6 
W P Mussey2211102—6 1220012—5 AKleinman2111111—7 1211211-—7 
CB Dicks...2210222—6 2120112—6 C Burton...221102iI—6 0102011—4 
A Price..... 1101110—6 1211001I—5 G Holden...0201220—4 1020210-—4 
J AR EN ioti211110—6 1 0110111—-6 H Smith ...0112012—5 0211020—4 
? Anson..1120112—6 1 1122121-7 GHoffman..2222001—5 1211110—6 






Eich. ..2121121—7 222210i-6 RB Wadsworth...... 2110212—6 
J W Budd. .2111210—6 0202222—5 E Howard . 2201011—5 
Heklers. ...1102201—5 2012121—-6 J PCard.......... . 1021012—5 
Dec. 16.—Match at 50 live pigeons, $50 per man, A. §. A. rules: 
Ged HAMMAR, «00. 0.6ccee coves » +» L111221122211121011201102 
1112121121111211112222021—46 
ee a rs 2211121212221022112112222 
1211111112222211212121222 - 49—95 
RG ES shoe sd's sina: setsdeperen 1222122121120121212121212 
1021211120122102212222111—46 
Di IRs oiticesons tani aerseeee 2011211211212111221112221 
1211112111222111212112112—49 - 95 
Tie was not shot off. RAVELRIGG. 


_CHIcAao, Dec. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: Trap shooting 
circles in Chicago have been all excited during the past week over 
the visit to the city of Capt. J. A. R. Elliott, the celebrated cham- 
pion wing-shot of America. Capt. Klliott arrived in Chicago on 

londay morning, after an unsuccessful trip to the East in search 
of matches for large money; and for his benefit, or rather in his 
honor, a shoot was arranged for that afternoon at Watson’s Park. 
On Tuesday Elliott and ae Anson, the famous ball-tosser, shot 
a 50 bird race against R. B. Organ and George Kleinman, the 
scores being: Elliott 49, Anson 46, Organ 49, Kleinman 46. ‘Totals 
95 for each side. The tie will probably not be shot off at present. 
Qa Wednesday Elliott was entertained by the ee Park 

lub and shot four matches with various members, ing all, 









































































On Thursday he attended the meet of the Fort Dearborn Club, 
and shot in excellent form. However, he had been unable to ar- 
range a match for money, and the Chicago boys not wishing him 
to leave here, as he did New York, without a race, pitted against 
the redoubtable champion their old favorite. George Kleinman. 
George has not been shooting much lately, but he said he might 
catch on, and as he had about a hundred that he didn’t need, he 
imagined that he might be able to show Elliott how the boys of 
the Kleinman family used to shoot on the CaJumet in years gone 
by. And as Jim Elliott had quite a lot of wealth around his 
person, he acquiesced in George’s proposition, and the match was 
made. It was shot to-day in the si eeenee of a large crowd of 
spectators, and, as someboby said, “crack shots.”” Among the 
notables present were J. A. Ruble, H. W. Jenney, W.L. Shepard, 
C. D. Gammon, H. W. Loveday. A. C. Anson, W. P. Mussey, 
Somme, Al and Val Hofmann, R. 8. Cox, Jr., Frank Place, George 
rews. 

The first event of the day’s programme was a race between 
Capt. A.C. Anson and Geo. Hoffman at 50 birds, for a little con- 
sideration of $50 a side. This race was close and exciting, result- 
ing finally in a victory for Anson by the following score: 

AC Anson...... 002122122221 2212122201 22022221 2022212121 1010202211—42 
G Hoffman...... 20111200220221200222212121021211112221021102001111—39 

Directly at the conclusion of this match Capt. Elliott, clad in 
his old familiar yellow shirt and trigaenage stepped to the score 
to shoot his first bird in the match with Geo. Kleinman. This 
race was & most noteworthy one. Inthe first place it was Elliott’s 
first defeat since he became famous asa shot, and in the next 
——e it proved that Chicago possesses in the Kleinman family a 

ot of shooters very hard to equal. We have many good shots 
here, but at present and for years past we have not been able to 
bring forward men that can defeat any of the three brothers, 
George, Abe and Henry Kleinman. There are more of the Klein- 
mans, notably John (who is at. present sick in bed) and we pin our 
faith on anybody that bears that name, and it will always take a 
shooter to beat them. Henry, Abe and J:‘hn were good shots 
before many of the latter day cracks were born, and they have 
always been good shots, while stars of lesser magnitude have 
flashed in the firmament and then disappeared. Geo. Kleinman 
is the youngest of the brothers, and he shoots a gun that might 
fairly be called a freak, but then George knows where that gun 
shoots, and George himself is a daisy (at least that’s what all the 
boys are saying to-night). Well anyhow, here goes for the score 
in detail. I’d like to say, though, that Elliott shot a 74lbs. 
Greener gun and used some E. C. powder and some No. 8 and No. 
7 shot, while Kleinman pinned his faith and all Chicago’s gall to 
a Ti%lbs. **Prize Machine” gun and used some Schultze powder in 
the tirst barrel, a handful of Dead Shot in the second and No. 8 
shot in both. The referee as selected was Mr. R. B. Organ, the 
scorer W. P. Mussey; gatherer for Elliott M. J. Eich, and gatherer 
for Kleinman his brother Abe. 

The birds were an exceptionally good lot even for John Watson 
to furnish, and it is to be doubted if either man ever pulled a trig- 
ger at as good a lot of flyers as he got to-day. But one bird was 
refused, and that was by Elliott when he had aiready lost the race 
and was impatient for the finish. In the first half Kleinman 
clearly had the easiest birds, but he got many good ones toward 
the end and killed them clean and well, scoring 48 out of his last 
50. Elliott shot in poor form throughout, hitting all his birds, 
but failing to stop many of them. The detailed score below indi- 
cates the flight of the birds. In the second column, R indicates a 
right quartering bird; L, a left as R D, a right quartering 
driver; L D, a left quartering driver; RI, a right quartering in- 
comer; LJ, a left quartering incomer; I, a direct incomer; D, a 
straightaway driver; T, a towerer, or bird killed at the trap. o1in- 
dicates a bird lost, dead just out of bounds: 


J. A. R. Eliiott. 
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QD Ss 2 3s 2 3 
cs ° o cv e o S ° eo 
e w _ Q ~ Q 
ps £ s § 6&8 s § & 
rt 2-2 ft | 8 FS 
é & & S i aes 6 & 3 
A A %, Aa A, A 
1 D 2 35 D 2 69 LI 2 
2 D 2 36 D 2 70 D 2 
3 D 0 37 RD 2 71 R 1 
4 R 0 38 D 3 72 T 1 
5 R 2 39 D 2 7 LD 2 
6 L 2 40 D 2. 74 nD 
z K 1 41 D 1 75 LI ° 
8 D 2 42 D 1 76 D 2 
9 D 2 43 Bie 4 7 RD 0 
10 R 2 44 D 1 78 T 1 
11 a 45 R 2 7 D 2 
2 RI 1 46 ae | 80 D 0 
13 D ° 47 R 1 81 LD 0 
14 D 2 L 1 82 D 2 
15 D 2 49 ED: 0 8&3 RI 2 
16 D 2 50 i 2 84 I 2 
17 D 2 51 0 85 LD 2 
18 T 1 52 RD 1 86 RI 1 
19 D 2 53 D 2 87 RI 2 
20 T 2 54 D ‘ 8 RD O 
2 , 2 55 T 2 89 RI 2 
29 RD 0 56 D 2 90 LD 2 
23 RL 0 57 D 2 91 D 2 
24 D 2 58 mod 92 D 2 
25 RI 0 59 Rl 2 93 R 2 
26 T 1 60 LI 1 94 Ls 1 
7 D 2 61 L 0 95 D 2 
28 T 1 62 D ° 96 I 1 
29 L 2 63 D ° 97 R 2 
30 D ° 64 D 1 98 D 1 
31 D 2 65 RD 2 99 D 2 
32 Ep “3 66 I 1 100 L 1 
33 RD 2 67 L 1 a3 
34 RD 2 68 *D 2 83 
George Kleinman. 
1 RI 2 35 L 2 69 R 1 
2 T 2 36 D 3 A) RI 1 
3 I 1 37 D 2 71 RD 1 
4 R 1 38 ae | 72 R 1 
5 D 2 30 nrg 73 D 1 
6 D 2 40 Lb 1 74 LI 2 
7 L 1 41 RD 2 75 R 2 
~ L 1 42 D 1 76 RD 2 
9 D 2 43 I 2 7 R 1 
10 RI 2 44 T 1 78 a 
11 RD 32 45 BD 41 79 nm (OI 
12 R 2 46 LD 2 80 RD 1 
13 RD 1 47 ID. “0 81 ix. 2 
14 LD 2 48 I 1 82 LI 1 
15 T 2 49 ED 1 83 RD 1 
16 LD 0 50 R 2 84 D 2 
17 D 0 51 D 2 85 LI 1 
18 D 1 52 D 2 86 LD 32 
19 L 1 53 T 1 87 ED “t 
20 RI 1 54 L 1 88 D 2 
21 L 2 55 D 1 89 LD o 
22 D 2 56 R 2 90 L 2 
3 L 0 57 D 1 91 R : 
24 LI 0 58 LD 1 92 oe 
25 D 2 59 RD 1 98 R 1 
26 R 2 60 RI 1 94 L 1 
27 L ° 61 LD. 2 95 L 2 
28 RI 1 62 BD 1 96 D 1 
29 RD 0 63 D 1 97 D 1 
30 D 2 64 L 1 98 R 1 
31 LI 1 65 R 1 99 LI 3 
32 D 2 66 BD 1 100 L 7 
33 D 2 ye 67 Er 3 er 
34 D 1 68 LD 0 91 


At the conclusion of the match Elliott expressed himself as de- 
sirous of a chance for revenge, anda match was promptly ar- 
ranged to be shot to-day under the same conditions except that 
Abe Kleinman will take the place of George. This match will be 
of exceptional interest and should attract a large crowd. It will 
commence at 1 o’clock this afternoon, and an especially hard lot 
of birds is promised. Considerable money will change hands on 
the result. M. 

CHICAGO, Dec. 20.—I send you detailed scores of match be- 
tween Abe Kleinman and J. A. R. Elliott, shot at Watson’s Park, 
Burnside. A large crowd witnessed the race. The birds were a 

ood lot, but not quite so quick flushing asin the match with Geo. 

einman on Friday. Abe Kleinman shot a 12-gauge Premier 
Scott and Elliott a auge Greener. As on Friday, Elliott was . 
clearly outshot from the beginning, and was at no time inthe 
lead. Elliott leaves for Kansas City Sunday night, but will return 
next month and will probably arrange a series of matches with 


the Kleinman American Association rules governed, 12- 
age Wounds, for aside, Ref R. B. Organ; scorer 
Geo. . Andrews; gucheser, P Fr tory: fe ny 
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Abe Kleinman. 





Ba sl fog si f gsi 

4 w 

Ed 58 5 ¢ 8s 5 § 34 

BS Da > a - os 

3 3" a 3 5 38 

é 8&3 8 6 a & 6 6S Ss 
a4 >t Be tg % A 
oe 8 Si te <9 ~ a ae 
ee LI 1 oa aa Sr SS | ae 
2.3 BB 8: i ee See a eR 
Ler D: 3 2.8 Eo «1 72.4 I 2 
sok 3 9.3 TN 2 a 1 
68 BD 3 49.1 RD 2 “m4 LE 3 
7.2 LD 0 ake —. i 3 
Sem s 8.3 BD 1 6.1 BE 1 
et, Ret ee tess ..6 RD 8 
0.4. <Ek 8 “ses 73.4 RD 2 
une 3 45.3 RD o wi eI 
eb I at RO" #..5 LI 2 
ec BD 2 Geren -y at ip: 1 
“eh 2 Cn Be. I ee.) “Ho. 2 
1.5 RD 2 49.5 RD 1 Si I 1 
16.1 RD 2 eS GE. %..2 D 2 
a ae 58 BE 2 1 mes 
oe 1 2.3 D 2 at & 1 
19..5 LD 1 B.3- Bes i LD 2 
9.1 LI 1 et a i a 
4..2 RI 2 55.4 LD 1 Sip 1 
2:5 LD 2 56.2 I 1 90..5 RI 1 
3.4 RI 3 ee: Es “4 DB 1 
4.3 RD 1 ae Ee 4 o.3 Ww 1 
%5..4 RD 2 59..5 RI 1 8.3 RK 2 
%..38 1 Sr Dt 4.4 RI 1 
27.4 RD 2 ..5° BE 1 %..5 RI 1 
%..5 LI 1 2.3 D 0 %..3 LD o 
29.1 LD 2 63..6 RI 1 7..2 LD Oo 
30.2 LD o 4.4 D 1 os © 2 
31..5 RTD 2 6.4 LI 1 oe EL 1 
ns Db 1 6.3 RI 2 100.1. LD 1 
%..4 RI 2 G65 1 1 = 
ut LE 1 6.2 D 1 9 

J. A. R. Elliott. 

1.2 LD 0 3..5 LD 2 69.2 R 2 
2:55 R 1 5 RE 1 70.5 LD 2 
$8 BE 1 i a a a4 0 
eed 5 RDS ee ae 
5.4 RD 3 39.3 LD 2 ae om X 
6.6 BE 3 40.3 RD 1 “.4 BR 2 
79 BD 3 “a.4 HE 3 %..2 LD 2 
Se HE 2 42.4 KI 1 76.4 RD 0 
9.4 RI 1 43.2 LI 2 2s Dp it 
0.1 LD 2 4.5 R 1 4 %4EE 2 
4 2 3 4.3 LE 2 9.4 BD. 2 
2.5 LI 1 46.5 RE 2 O.5 RE i 
us we 4 7.5 BE 3 81.3 D 2 
“2k } 48..4 RI 2 8.2 LD 2 
15.8. RI 3 49.1 LD 2 8.1 LD 32 
16.4 Ri 1 0.2 BB 1 4.4 LI 1 
17..4 LD o 51.2 IF 2 %..8 LD 2 
3.4 D 38 8.3 D 3 ee G1 
0.5 EE 1 ae ee Ts Hh I 
20.4 RI 1 54..3 1 Ss & 3 
1.2 Li 2 ee EE. 1 Si & 1 
2.5 LD 2 56..2 RD 2 9..4 RI 0 
3.4 RD 2 57..5 RL 1 1.4 RK 2 
24..3 LD 2 48..3 LD 2 92..3 k 1 
%..38 Rl 2 9.1 R 1 8.1 L oO 
%..5 RI o 0.2 R 2 4.3 RK 1 
7.8 D 2 i.% BR 1 % 3 D 3 
8.3 LI 2 a %.2 R 2 
9.2 RI 1 63.2 0 I 2 CS Bw I 
90.2 LI 2 2 & 1 98.2 I 1 
31.2 RD 2 1 Lb 3 9..2 LI o 
2..5 LD 3 @..4. Li ¢ 100.5 LI 2 
33.2 RD 0 67..3 RTD 2 — 
“3s I G1 ED Ss 91 


COMING MATCHES.—Excise Commissioner J. Schliemann, of 
Brooklyn, and P. Leibinger will shoot a return match at Dexter 
Park in the near future. On the same day and plsece a team 
match will take place between E. Helgaus, of the Parkway Gun 
Club, and P. Leibinger on one side, H. McLaughlin, the president 
< =e Island Rod and Gun Club, and Mr. Schliemann on 
the other. 

A friendly match will take place on Cbristmas Day, at Belle- 
ville, N. J., between the teams from the South Side and Woodside 
gun clubs. The return match will take place on New Year’s Day 
at the South Side’s ——— 

A handicap live-bird match has been arranged between W. J. 
Elliott, of Pelham Bridge, and H.. Kuhnast, of New York, to be 
shot at Guttenburg under the following conditions: 100 birds each, 
tiap and handle match, for $500 a side, Eliiott to allow his oppo- 
utnt 20 birds in the hundred, otherwise old Long Island rules to 
govern. A forfeit of $50 was put up by each man. 

Louis Davenport, the well-known member of the Fountain Gun 
Club, will meet J. Riggott, of the Newark Gun Club, in two 
matches, one to be shot in New Jersey and the other on Long 
Island. The conditions are 100 birds each man, for $100 a side on 
— contest, Hurlingham rules, 30yds. rise, 12-bore guns to weigh 
ess than 8ibs. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 20.—The attendance at the grounds 
of the Wellington Gun Club to-day was larger than usual] and the 
conditions were favorable for good scores. Cady won in the cup 
match, breaking 23 out of 25 bluerocks. The otber scores were: 
Melcher, Bradbury, Perry and Wkeeler 21, Stone, Cowee, Stanton 
and Dili 20,Gore 19, Bond 18, Moore 17. A dozen sweepstake 
matches followed. 


PHILADEDPHIA, Dec. 15.—This afternoon a party of five 
sportsmen and _ crack shots had plenty of fun at a crow shoot, 
urlingham rules. 5 ground traps, 28yds. rise, yds. boundary. 
The weather was fine and the shooters were in good form, as only 
a few crows were lett to tell their tale of woe. Wm. Hooper 18, 
W. Wilson 17, J. Rothacker 17, Ed. Ennis 18, Wm. Wolstencroft 20. 


POWDER COMPARISONS.—A recent trial at the FoREST AND 
STREAM testing screen brought into direct comparisons from the 
same gun a series of cartridges loaded with black, Schultze, E C, 
wood and the new Lyman compressed powders. The results speak 
well for the newer makes of explosives. The detailed report, with 
target cuts, will probably appear in our next issue. 


KED BANK, N. J., Dec. 18.—The monthly live bird shoot of the 
Riverside Gun Club took place to-day, there being a large attend- 
ance of members. The wind blew a gale from the northwest and 
the air was keen and biting. Five ground traps were used and 
the American Association rules governed: First event, at 7 birds 
$3 entrance: White, Ivins and Cornwell first, second and third 
respectively. Second event, at 5 birds, $3 entrance: Ivins first, 
write second. Third event, miss and out, $1 entrance: Won by 

e. 


DOVER, N. J. Dec. 20.—A match for $200 a side, at 100 live birds, 
under Hurlingham rules, was shot yesterday at Danville, be- 
tween John Riggott, of Rockaway, N. J., and L. Duryea, of the 
Fountain Gun Club, of Brooklyn. a the day was un- 
favorable Riggott missed but one bird out of the first a that rose 
before him. hen each had shot at 91 birds Duryea retired from 
the contest. Riggott killed 88 birds, and of the three he lost two 
fell dead out of bounds. Duryea killed 78 and missed 13. 


dachting, 


Yachtsmen who do not see what they want under this heading 
will please lookunder the hatches of ithe Canoe, peep into the 
Kennel, squint down the barrel of the iM. open the Fish Car and 
Game , inquire of-the Sportsman Tourist, and if their FA ee a 
ings are still unsatisfied, push their explorations into the Editorial 
and Advertising Departments. 











HARLEM Y. C.—At the annual election of officers of the Har- 
lem Y. C. for the ensuing year the following .-—— were 
elected: Com., T. H. McDonald; Vice-Com., A. W. Warner; Rear- 
Com., F. G. Pauley: Fleet ote, Ff. I.. Fitch; Meas., J. A. 
Lalor; Fleet Surgeon, H. M. Cox, M.D.; Treas., S. J. Cauley; Fin. 
Sec'y, A.G. Austin; Cor. Sec’y, J. J. Roeth; Steward, G. Waas. 

YACHT RACING CALENDAR AND REVIEW.—We have re- 
ceived the third volume of this useful reference Paaice then 

the past 


@ reprint of all the ti in the 
year, Tt ts published by Horace Oox, Picld othees ° 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





A PLAN FOR A MARKBOAT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 4 

The accident at Yokohama has suggested to me the follow- 
ing craft for a markboat that offers many advantages over the 
ordinary oyster one, with her long head booms, poor ground 
tackle, uncertain visibility, etc. The craft is a scow, 18 to 20ft. 
long and the same width, and 2% or 3ft. deep, according to the 
waters in which she is to be used. The four sides should be 
flared at an angle of 45 degrees. The boat should be made of 
spruce or hemlock, either of which is a very good timber for 








this purpose. In the m dude is erected a long light mast, stayed 
to the four corners, and around this mast is built a large globe of 
rattan. or other suitable material, covered with canvas painted, 
to be hoisted as far as possible with a light halliard. On the 
masthead is secured a crane with signal halliards attached, so 
that lanterns or flags can be hoisted clear of the ball. Have on 
one of the corners a good heavy iron chock for chain to run over 
and in corner diagonally opposite a rowlock. Put close to mast 
a good single wildcat windlass. Provide scow with heavy chain 
and anchor, chain going through hawsepipe in deck to make bal- 
last in the bottom. Asmall shelter house may be provided aft the 
mast in case a man is left incharge. Such a vesse' would live out 
any thing, could be towed to place by committze boat, etc., and 
would be visible much before a small oyster boat. The chain if 
heavy would lay up and down. as the vessel would not have an 
unusual windage. The cost should not be great, as nothing but 
straight cheap stuff need be used. R, CENTER. 





THE TWO DEEDS OF GIFT. 


A’ might be expected, American Ropers are criticising the con- 
ditions attached to the Royal Victoria International Chal- 
lenge Cup with a free hand; but at least it should be required that 
the critics should show they had formed ap intelligent conception 
of the meaning and scope of the conditions. This, however, they 
have, with a few exceptions, entirely failed to do, the main object 
seemingly being to discredit the cup and the conditions attached 
thereto in the eyes of the Americans, or to make it appear to be 
an exact copy of the “new deed of gift” attached to the America 
Cup. As might be expected, Boston (which is mainly responsible 
for the objectionable clauses in this deed) leads the way with the 
adverse criticisms; and the New York Spirit of the Times indorses 
them as follows: 7 * + =T ented, 

In the “new deed of gift” attached to the America Cup it is en- 

oined that the following dimensions must be given: Length on 

oadline, breadth on loadline, and extreme breadth, draft of 
water and Custom House registered tonnage; and it is further 
enjoined that the dimensions stated in the challenge must not be 
exceeded. All the Royal Victoria conditions ask for is the length 
on the loadline and the rating, and enjoins that the length must 
not vary more than 5 per cent. from that stated in the challenge, 
nor the rating by more than 10 per cent. This, we presume, is what 
is ignorantly referred toas a“small margin;” but as a matter of 
fact the margin is so great that by no reasonable possibility could 
a yacht designer want to exceed it; in fact, a challenger could 
comply with the conditious and practically give no information 
at all. For instance, supposing a chalienger stated his yacht 
would be s4ft. on the loadline, with a rating of 140, the sail area of 
which would be a ft.; he could increase that length to 88.2, 
the sail are to 10,476sq. ft., and the rating to 154; and no objection 
whatever could be taken to it. And if he chose to keep the length 
of load waterline to that stated in the challenge—84ft.—he could 
add 1,000sq. ft. to the sail area. In fact, there is practically no 
limit as to the variations admissible under the “small margins” 
of 5 per cent. on the length and 10o0n the rating; in short, as we 
have already observed, a challenger has practically to give no par- 
ticulars at all of his yacht which would be of service to the par- 
ties challenged. The Spirit of the Times states that under the 
America Cup deed a ae is required to give up the cardinal 
dimensions of his yacht, but he can alter his spars and sails as he 
wishes. It will now be seen that, under the Royal Victoria con- 
ditions, not only is a challenger relieved from giving up the car- 
dinal dimensions of his yacht, but also that he can alter his spars 
and sails as he pleases. 

The Royal Victoria conditions enjoin that the rating of the de- 
a must not exceed the rating of the neering yacht, 
as sta in her challenge, by more than 20 per cent., and this is 
construed into giving “the holding club a very strong advantage!” 
Apart from the fact that in the America Cup deed there is no re- 
striction at all on the size of the defending yacht, it is grotesquely 
absurd to construe this guarantee of fair play to the challenger 
into a strong advantage to theclub holding thecup. Asa matter 
of fact, the holding club will not be able to exceed the rating of 
the challenging yacht by more than9 per cent. It ean be taken 
for granted that the challenging yacht will take full advantage of 
the 10 per cent, allowance for variation; that is to say, if the rat- 
ing is put at 140, in her challenge it will be found to be 154 on mea- 
surement—a challenger is practically bound to take the full 
advantage of the allowance. Then the defending yacht could be 
made to exceed the stated rating (140) of the challenger by 20 per 
cent.; or,in other words, the rating of the defending yacht must 
not be more than 168, which exceeds a rating of 154 by 9 pat cent. 
and a time allowance would have to be conceded for the difference. 

Limiting the size of the defending yacht was, however, reall 
imported into the conditions for the protection of yachts of s 1 
rating. With yachts of 88ft. waterline and 140-rating their size 

rotects them, as they cannot be exceeded to any unfair extent. 

he case, however, is very different with a yacht of about Valky- 
rie’s size. Her length is 69.2ft., her sail area 6,708sq.ft. and her 
rating 78; of course she would be overwhelmed _by a yacht of 90ft. 
waterline with a rating of 170,as would be allowed to meet her 
under the America Cup deed, but under the Royal Victoria con- 
ditions the rating of the defending yacht could pore. be 85, and the 
difference between a yacht of 78-rating and 85-rating is so small 
that a race between such boats would air and level 
contest, with the Y. R. A. time allowance. Of course if any o 
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avail himself of the privilege of raising the rating to 78, so as to 
secure himself against being met by a yacht of 20 per cent. larger 


rating. 

Wer are in a tion to say that these matters were well 
calculated and thought out by the committee appointed by the 
Royal Victoria Y. C. to draw up the conditions, and the main ob- 


t in view was to insure that the challenging yacht shou/d not 

placed at a disadvantage through having disclose cardinal 
elements in her design or through being met by a defending yacht 
of overwhelming size.—. 

The Field should make some allowance for the position in which 
the Boston Herald is placed by the Royal Victoria Y. C. deed; it 
would not be possible for the Herald to criticise this document 
fairly and et as this would at once show how widely dif- 
ferent it is from the lawyer-’ deed of the America’s Cup. and thus 
would bring to confusion not only the Herald, but al! the Boston 
commodores whom it has called on to bear testimony to the fair- 
ness and generosity of the pretty abused deed. The two deeds 
have been widely published and are within reach of all, and we 
believe that American yachtsmen are fair-minded and intelligent 
enough to form an independent opinion of their own, uninfluenced 
by the Herald or other partisan j.urnals. In comparing the two 
documents it must be considered that in the case of the Royal 
Victoria Y. C. the club had purchased from its own funds a cer- 
tain cup, and was at liberty to attach to it any terms. Inthe case 
of the New York Y.C. the club was in possession of a cup in- 
trusted to it on certain conditions, which conditions it has deJib- 
erately violated by setting up others of a very different nature. 





PAID TIME-KEEPERS IN THE LAKE Y. R. A. 


T= recent report of the discussion and action of the executive 

committee of the Lake Y. R. A. in the matter of a paid officer 
who should have charge of the regattas of the circuit is criticised 
by the Field of Dec. 6, which quotes, apparently with approval, 
some adverse comments in an American journal, adding some 
remarks as to the functions of club delegates in the L. Y. R. A. 
Like the journal in question, the Field does not understand the 
facts of tne case, and consequently has fallen into error. 

The conditions and surroundings of yachting on Lake Ontario 
are totally different from those of yacht clubs about the Thames, 
the Solent, the Clyde, or even Boston, Newport and New York. 
The racing is limited mainly to the two weeks’ cruise in mid- 
summer, and of the seven clubs composing the L. Y. R. A. only 
two or three hold sufficient races during the year to justify the 
more than nominal existence of a standing regatta committee. In 
some of the clubs, though there is cruising in plenty, but one race 
a year is sailed, and when the time comes for it the sailormen 
proper are probably all afloat, as every boat in the fleet is out and 
most of them entered. * 

The labor and responsibility of managing the regatta is apt to 
devolve on some one whose chief qualification is good nature 
rather than any experience of regatta work, and the chances are 
nine to one in favor of some serious blunder through either ignor- 
ance or neglect. Beside this, the sun is very hot on the lake in 
summer, the watcher on the pier head from early morn until the 
late finish of a drifting match is generaily wiser by far than that 
other ancient mariner, and has probably taken precautions that 
in addition to “water, water all around,” he has a “drop” both 
large and strong to drink; and instances have been known where, 
when the last yacht finished, some of the most important func- 
tionaries could not tell the Oriole from a fishing smack, or a split 
second chronograph from a Waterbury watch, in fact were as 
royally drunk as the judges in one noted race on the coast last 
year. It is seldom that matters are quite as bad as this, but the 
racing on the lake is often close and exciting, yachtsmen take a 
deep interest in the results of the series, and it is due to all who 
enter that the starting and timing shail be accurately done, 
which is only possible in experienced hands. We have heard of a 
case quite recently, though we cannot vouch for it personally, 
where a race was started between two pier heads on the lake, in 
half a gale and a heavy sea, with a five minute preparatory inter- 
val and a one gun start. One yacht in a class came flying for the 
line on time, but the others were scattered and in very bad shape. 
The starter was evidently familiar with the turf rather than with 
the usages of yacht racing, and as he saw that the start would be 
a very uneven one, a single yacht going over and the rest far 
astern, he very considerately held the gun, the leading yacht 
being compelled to jibe and come again for the line, and when he 
saw the fleet fairly in line he gave the signal. 

Any one familiar with regatta committee work will realize that 
it is by no means easy, but requires a great deal of judgment and 
experience; a thorough tamiliarity with sailing ruies, a knowl- 
edge of the courses in order that the buoys may be properly placed, 
and above all a certain amount of training in timing the fleet. 
As competent men are no more available on the lake than in 
places where yacht racing is conducted on a larger scale, the 
question of placing all of tne details in the hands of one man, 
who shall manage each race of the circuit, has been under discus- 
sion for some time, though only introduced formally at the late 
general meeting. {t is probable that a salary would be necessary, 
as a good deal of labor is entailed, and there would be little of a 
vacation for the officer; but beyond the expense we know of no 
objection, and the advantages are obvious to all familiar with the 
present state of affairs. The objections urged by the American 
journal are purely sentimental, that it “savors of the counting 
house,” would “reduce the glorious sport to a mere mechanical 
business,” etc., all of which applies as much to the official meas- 
urer who is paid in all clubs_as to the proposed time-keeper or 
whatever the title may be. Moreover, the nearer the details of 
starting and timing are reduced to a mere mechanical business 
the better satisfied the racing men will be. 

This matter of conducting races is one that is badly managed in 
clubs far off from Lake Ontario; a crowd of judges, starters, time 
keepers and committee men are appointed, one of them being 
chosen because he happens to own a yacht which can be used for 
the excursion, the capacity of the bar of said yacht considered 
before her speed or sea-going powers. The judges and other chief 
functionaries are too often chosen from their eminence in luca! 
politics rather than from 7 technical knowledge of yachting. 
With such a staff as this it is no wonder that mistakes are fre- 
quent, bringing disrepute on the elub which countenances such 
proceedings. We have seen, in the vicinity of New York, a judge’s 
steamer making circles inside the harbor while the regatta com- 
mittee mixed a big pail of punch in the pilot house, the fleet mean- 
while standing out miles away with a good breeze. All that is 
needed in any club is a regatta committee of three or five, the 
smaller number being preferable, who shall have entire charge of 
the races. This committee should be chosen solely for its qualiti- 
cations, and should be kept in office as long as it willserve. In 
cases where the work must be done partly from a steamer and 
partly on shore, one of the committee, with a reliable man tv help 
him, will be at each place. All the complimentary lumber of 
judges, etc., can well be dispensed with. 

On the Lake the sailor men who are best fitted to run the races 
are apt to be afloat, leaving the most important work of the day 
to the civilian contingent of the club, who are, with no disrespect 
to them, not fitted to manage it. The appointment of the proposed 
officer would take this part of the work from the hands cf a very 
busy committee, who have a thousand other things to do in con- 
nection with the reception and entertainment of the fleet, and 
place it under the direction of one competent man. His previous 
experience would enable him to lay out a course that would be 
acceptable to the contestants. his measu: ements of the fleet would 
make the calculation of corrected times a simple and speedy 
matter, and in his hands the timing would be carried out methodi- 
cally and accurately. The need for such an officer is perfectly 
plain, whether he should give his services freely, or like club 
measures should a a certain sum, is a question that must 
be better underst by the members of the L. Y. R. A. than by 
critics at a distance from the lake. 

In regard to the comments on the powers of the delegates, as 
mentioned by the Field, they are no more limited than is usual 
in similar bodies, each being at liberty to vote as he desires, but 
it usually happens that matters of this kind are dismissed more or 
less informally by the members of a club proir to the meeting, the 
delegate being in accord with the general feelingin the club. At 
the same time he is at perfect liberty to vote as he pleases; there 
is no rule to prevent him from so doing. 


NYDIA, steam yacht, Dr. R. V. Pierce, after sailing from New 
York on a Southern cruise, was run into on Dec. 19 while at an- 
chor in Newbern (N.C.) harbor by the schooner J. R. P. Moore. 
The yacht lost her masts and bowsprit, in addition to injuries to 
bulwarks and upper part of hull. 


SS ae the misplacing of a figure in our 
— of last week Cinderella is given a second prize in place of a 


IROQUOIS, schr., Rear-Com. Ellis, S.C. Y. C., is fitting out at 
Wintringham’s for a cruise to the Windward Islands. 
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SAIL PLAN OF CANOE “CANUCK.”——OwWNED BY MR. FORD JONES. 





THE WRECK OF THE URANIA. 


Lo CANTELUPE’S body was washed ashore by Tuesday 

night’s storm within a few feet of the spot where the crew of 
the Urania had been landed by the rocket apparatus. The body 
has therefore been in the water for nearly a month, and the 
features were not recognizable. 

An inquest was held on Dec. 3 by Dr. Parke. The first witness 
examined was William Blizzard, the master of the Urania. 

You say you can identify that body as the body of Lord Cantel- 
upe? Yes: I can identify it by the clothing an the boot. 

The Coroner: When did you leave Gareloch? On Nov.5. We 
ran down the Irish coast, with the wind changing from north to 
south-south-west, as far as the South Light. The weather then 
became heavy in the Channel, then we turned and ran for Bangor 
Bay. This was on the morning of Nov.6, The wind was then 
blowing from the south. Weput into Bangor Bay abont midday. 
{t was still blowing hard and raining, and we anchored a mile off 
the shore. About midnight the wind shifted to the north-north- 
west. When the wind changed I gava2 the yacht more chain, and 
got the other anchor out and let it go. Wegave her more chain 
when she began to drag at 12:45, 

Did she continue todrag? Yes, and none of the chains gave way. 
The vessel went ashore about half-past two o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 7th, and struck several times. We took to the rigging. 
Lord Cantelupe and his valet were first on the rigging, and some 
of the crew were on one side of the vessel, and some on the other. 
We were in the rigging about a quarter of an hour, when deceased 
was washed off, and several very heavy seas washed over us. We 
had a job holding ourselves on. One of the men who was along- 
side the deceased sang out, “His Lordship’s gone.” There was a 
man below his lordship. 

_Had any of you ijashed yourselves to the rigging? We hadn't 
time to do anything of the kind. It was two or three hours before 
we were rescued. 

Did it never strike you, when the wind was blowing so strong 
from the north-west, to let go your anchor and run? The change 
of wind came on too suddenly. 

Could you not have slipped ne chain and run? The wind 
changed, as I have said, too suddenly, and there was a great sea 
running at the time. It was also very dark. 

You were not aware there was no holding ground there? No. 

The Coroner: I am asking you these questions only with the view 
to elicit the fact why you did not make an effort “to run” when 
the wind veered round to north-north-west, 

Witness; The reason why I could not do that was because the 
change in the wind was so quick, and also it was very dark at the 


Do you think you would have been rescued sooner if the 
apparatus had been on the spot? Yes; there was the whole length 
of the vessel to fire over. We had a barometer and I noticed it 
falling in the afternoon. In the evening it hegan to rise, and it 
“7 rising all the time until the wind flew round. 

he Foreman: Well, I think a master of a vessel should take 
notice of a circumstance like that, especially when he is lying in 
an open roadstead like Bangor Bay. master of any steamer, or 
coaster, or yacht when he comes into an open roadstead, with 
wind blowing from south-south-east, should know that the first 
change after that will be a gale from the north-east. Asan old 
seamen myself I think that the proper place for you to have run 
into would have been either Carrickfergus or Whitehouse Roads. 
Bangor is far too open a roadstead to enter with a wind hlowing 
from the south-east, as the first time such a wind veers round it is 
sure to turn to the north-west unless the vessel carries sufficient 
sail to enable her to slip out. I don’t blame the captain, because 
of his ignorance of the place. The only thing to be deplored is the 
loss of a valuable life all from the fact of the captain not knowing 
where he placed his vessel. 

The Mate: You must remember other persons ran the risk of 
their lives as well as Lord Cantelupe; and would we have run the 
risk we did if we could have helped it? 

The Coroner: I don’t blame anyone. 

The Mate: By the way you are expressing yourself you are 
blaming this man (the captain). 

The Coroner: I don’t want any argument in my court. 

The Mate: Very well, sir. 

Witness: After she struck the last time she went down directly, 
and that was the time his lordship was washed off. I was in the 
rigging when she sank. 

b id you throw anything to Lord Cantelupe? No; it was sucha 
eavy sea. 

The foreman of the jury (Mr. W. McCormick, master mariner) 
commented on the danger of yachts seeking shelter in Bangor 
Bav during the winter months. : 

The jury, after considerable deliberation, came to the foltowing 
verdict: “That the said Lionel Charles Sackville, called Lor 
Cantelupe, was accidentally drowned at oer by his yacht the 
Urania coming ashoreon the morning of Nov.7; that the body 
was found on the morning of Dec. 3 at Seacliffe; and we, as a jury, 
say that ifa rocket apparatus had been in Bangor deceased's life 
would have been saved.”—Field, Dec. 6. 
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Canoeing. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
report of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps, and information concerning their local 
waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all 
items relating to the sport. 


CANUCK. 


7" accompanying drawing shows the sail plan of the canoe 

Canuck, whose lines have appeared in two previous issues of 
the FOREST AND STREAM, Sept. 18 and Oct. 16. Theugh not so 
large in area as some other rigs, these sails are noted for the 
longest and Prey heaviest masts carried by a 30i2. canoe, the 
mainmast of the largest rig heing 17ft.9in. from heel to truck, 
234in. diameter at deck, and 14in. at truck, a grown spruce stick. 

he rig has a double interest as being the largest and most ob- 
jectionable example of the standing rig, and at the same time the 
best and most successful sailing representative of Canada and 
the Northern Division. While derived directly from the Pecowsic 
rig, Canuck’s sail plan differs in many details which are original 
with Messrs. Jones and Sauvé, her owner and builder. . 

The lower hatten joins the boom at its fore end, but the others 
are parallel to this batten, while the cotton of which the sails are 
made has its bights parallel to the battens, and not to the leach of 
the sa']; there being one seam or bight between each pair of bat-- 
tens. The battens are of spruce or pine, about 34x%in., oblong in 
section, and of necessity slip very easily into the pockets. Owing to: 
their position it is impossible to fold the boom and battens close 
against the mast, and in order to stow the sail it is necessary to: 
remove or loosen the battens. In setting sail each batten, which 
has been rolled up with the sail, is slipped into its pocket, the sail 
is hauled out and made fast to the end of the bolter. In order to 
do this quickly and securely a saw cut about }4u. deep is made 
from the end of the batten, while in the sailisa oe cord 
about 4in. long. rove through two grommets, one on each side of 
the pocket, e side of this loop is slipped over the end of the 
batten into the slot, then the other end is hauled on, making @ 
purchase to draw the sail taut, and a into the slot, 

The full outfit includes five sails, aa W8t 
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The sails not all interchangeable, as Pecowsic’s were, the 
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masts being 2% and the mizens but 23gin. at deck. 
tubes are square at bottom and nearly up to deck, but circular in 
the deck plate. 

The loadline was carefully measured with the bigrig. A, the 
one used in the final race for the New York C. C, cup, was found 
to be 444 and 534in. above the base line, making the C.L.R. 8.40ft. 
from stem, with full board. With rigs C and D the draft forward 
would be less, owing to the lighter masts, and the C. L. R. would 
be a little further aft. A calculation of the displacement to a 
5in. level line and to the draft above given shows the displace- 
ment to be practically the same, 327 and 324lbs., but in the latter 
case, which is the correct sailing trim as nearly as this can be de- 
termined, the forebody becomes longer and finer, the midship 
section being 9ft. from stem instead of 8ft., while the after body 
becomes prop?rtionately fuller. The large rig, A, is used only in 
very light winds, most of the sailing being done, we believe, with 


Band D. The weights as given by Mr. Jones are: Hull, seat, 
rudder, floor roards and R dles 112lbs., board 20lbs., crew 155 to 
160, or say 2921bs., leaving 32Ibs. for weight of the A rig. 


The board, before described, is made from a circular saw ‘lade 
yin. thick, of diye. shape as distinguished from the ordinary 
triangular board. The rudder is a single steel blade not fitted to 
—— with a 9in. brass yoke on head, connected by lines of °; in. 
braided cord and turnbuckles, with a similar yoke on deck. he 
yudder yoke is not concentric with the rudder irons, and conse- 
quently there is considerable lost motion when the helm is hard 
over, but at all ordinary angles the runner lines are strained 
very tight. The tiller is of very light construction with a jointed 


part. 

Tbe deck seat is an addition this year, Mr. Jones never using 
one before, either in Canuck or Ramona;in fact his usual position 
in sailing bas been with bodv over the side of boat, but as low as 
possible, in order that its windage may not offset the mizen. 
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SLIDING SEAT— CANUCK.” 


The sliding seat, shown in the drawing (Oct. 16) is very strongly 
constructed of hard wood, with steel slides, being fastened down 
by two bolts through a crossbar under the coaming. The follow- 
ing drawings and gong ang of an improved construction of the 
same seat were sent us by Mr. George C. Forrest, canoe Dimple, 
who measured Canuck’s seat this summer and afterward worked 
out the construction shown. Mr. Forrest writes as follows: 

Before considering the construction of the seat let us look at the 
merits of this appliance, which probably never would have been 
disputed if the standing sail question had not arisen at the same 
time. While the standing sail may havs some forcible arguments 
against it, the sliding seat is a totally different affair, and the ob- 
jection raised to it seems to be mainly due to prejudice owing to 
its use by the racing men. 

Taking first the cons: In the majority of seats as they were made 
last season, the slide did not always work, and frequently failed 
when most needed in rough water, due to swelling; and further, 
the extra weight is a Gieatuastees. 

Now for eae pres: The difficulty of the seats sticking can be 
overcome by Mr. Ford Jones’s principle, which works to perfec- 
tion, as will be seen by referring to the half size cross section, but 
with the weaker parts strengthened. 

It is a great comfort to have one’s weight held up by a springy 
seat instead of by the legs and tired muscles of the body, also the 
canoeist is kept dryer than without a seat. , 

Now as a fact with a very few exceptions, a sailor hiking with- 
out a seat can carry as great an amount of sail for a short time as 
with; and it also stands to reason that in racing without seats the 
contestants are going to carry the maximum driving sail, there- 
fore the sliding seat does not admit of overcrowding. 

Secondly, the extra weight of the seat is not to be compared 
with the severe and exhaustive labor saved. 

Now, why should those who have never used what is now called 
a ares constructed sliding seat, even at this imperfected state 
of the invention, legislate against what will soon become one of 
the greatest factors of canoeing, thanks to Mr. Paul Butler. 

The following are the materials and dimensions of the improved 
seat. 
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; s slide b say of hickory, is 6'*,,in.X*,,in. 
clamp ¢, aiso of hickory, is at ends 4in.x5¢in. er coaming, = 


across cockpit 2in.x5¢in.; d is a 5,,in. bolt with a special 
size in cut; ¢ and e are in. beltee? ? and h are \gin. bolts with 
special heads and nuts the size of drawings; i tare of brass 
1,,in.;7 is a washer, k thumb screw, | and! rubber packing attached 
to c (by copper tacks or otherwise) to aid in clamping seat securely. 
Fig. Il. Bis atop view of part of slide; f and f centers of bolts 
f and fin Fig. I. This seat is 40in. between the center of end bolt 
at this shown end, and center of corresponding bolt at the other 


end. 

Since the strain decreases on the bolts from the end to the cen- 
ter of the seat, taking the distance between the centers of the 
bolt nearest the end of the seat as shown, and the next bolt 
toward the center as %in., then !;9in. should be added to each suc- 
ceeding distance over its predecessor. A bolt can be omitted at 
the center, thus about evening up the maximum distance between 
bolts at the center, which would be about 1!°,,in. 

For example of the way iu which to add 13." m=34", n 34"+'39" 
2550", O= 250+! 59=7% 50, Otc.; p is the distance from the center of the 
boit nearest to the end of the seat, as is shown, to the end of the 
seat, this distance together with the corresponding distance at 
the other end, is exclusive of the 40in. of seat between the extreme 
centers of the bolts, as before mentioned. By putting the bolts in 
the sliding part only where they are needed, considerable weight 
issaved. Now take the distance between the centers of the bolt 
in the stationary part nearest the end and the next bolt toward 
the center, as 15,,in., then decrease each succeeding distance 
toward the center over its predecessor by ';,in. until at the center 
the minimum distance between centers of volts will be just about 


34in. 

This will make a very strong seat that will slide with sufficient 
freedom and will never jam, the bearing surfaces being all of 
metal, and so arranged as not to be affected by the swelling of the 
wood. The crossbar is made wide at each end to givea 
peers the strength where 


bearing under the coaming and to 
e bolt holes the size is re- 


the bolts pass through, but inside of t 
duced about one-half. 


REMINISCENT—A. C. A.. 1890. 


ALR JESSUP’S NECK! Born of some rock-burdened iceberg 
from the distant north, waxing lustv with myriad sands 
swept in on ancient tides and ever shifting with the vagrant 
winds; sharp-pointed like an Indian arrow-head, broad at the 
base and edged with gleaming shells—the memory comes back a 
dream of wholesome rest. ‘Few wére the days and stormy many, 
but the dripping skies were but as a dun background to thy sunny 
hours. Dimly, and as things of no account do we remember what 
seemed unpleasant then. The friendly greeting, the hearty hand- 
shake and the benison of good fellowship united all. From the 
morning plunge until the last drowsy good-night there is little 
that we could wish effaced. 

I give you pictures here, but only faintly do they suggest the 
legion that comes trooping over memory’s canvas. I see again 
the land sloping from the high sand dunes of the south to where 
like a thin wedge it enters under the cobalt waves away beyond 
the Vesper camp. Along its backbone stretches the village of 
white tents, and over all, like gay butterflies fluttering on the air, 
float the colorsof all nations, Again I see “Squawland” with its 
circle of picturesque white wigwams under the sturdy red cedars, 
the tribal totem,and the amphitheater with its pile of fagots 
ready for the fire; again the sunny Sabbath midday, with its little 
knot of worshippers gathered beneath the trees, is before me, and 
I hear the earnest words and reverent songs; again the homelike 
tents on the bluff and the courteous master of the land, our guest, 
made welcome on his own domain; and there, low down in the 
hollow—the one unlovely object of the place, allowable because of 
its need—the supply store, where thrifty natives make good point 
of our ngcessities. igher up is the great tent o’ertopping all, and 
further, the line along the eastern slope looking out across the 
water, each with its slender staff where at “colors” bright flags 
shoot up, and floating outward show many curious forms and odd 
devices; and—focal point of color—“‘Headquarters,” with its signal 
gun, its talking flags and its great waving signal of authority. 
There, also, the busy steamboat landing, where fresh-water sail- 
ors grow very salt indeed; the little steamer coming with veterans 
and friends; the circling beach with its innumerable shells and 
queer relics of wrecked aquatic life; the windy bluff with its 
boundless views of stretching shore, of changing sea and sky; the 
quiet depths of cedar forests where silence reigns supreme. where 
— come to think of it, now there were mosquitoes 

ere. 

Of scenes and incidents how many, how indescribable! The 
gathering of the white-winged fleet around the Sones buoy, the 
excitement of the races, the bounding canoes, the gallant sailors 
in good-natured rivalry, while cheering partisans on the shore 
urge on their favorites; the grand march to be photographed, 
where in stately splendor with lock-step and hand on shoulder 
the variegated throng winds over the hill in triple file, headed 
by “Little Mac” and “Puss in Boots” and “Ko-Ko,” briefest 
canoe'st of them all. Then with mixed feelings comes memory 
of the gatherings in the mess-tent, where stately Bave struggied 
with his wild-eyed Bedouins, where Perennial Hope thrice daily 
warmed to life and froze again; of “‘visitor’s day,” with its fleet of 
friendly sail that came up out of the unknown from all quarters; 
of iis crowd of rustic sightseers; of the queer scenes on rainy 
days; of the dog, “Brooklyn.” arrayed in rubber coat, trousers 
and gum boots to keep him dry, indicative of the protective care 
of bis youthful masters; of the arrival of the ‘*Ko-Ko-Ko-Ho” 
from distant Sag Harbor, with the captive Coon band, of the 
clarion voices that could be satisfied with nothing less than “De 
wattah melin’ growin’ on de vine,” and the triumpbal march of 
the augmented crew through camp, headed by Seavey, of the 
fertile imagination; of the brilliant ball that night, the alarm, the 
marshalling of the guard, the valiant Night Patrol and its search 
through the darkness for pirates and the final capture of the 
notorious disturber of the peace (of which fact, however, but few 
have knowledge unto this day); of the amateur minstrel show, 
where the audience united in rendering familiar songs while 
waiting for the duly authorized performers, and guyed them 
good-naturedly when they finally appeared; of the various camps 
in close communion joined—the Vespers, the Brooklyns, the 
Knickerbockers, the Yonkers, the Mohicans, the New Yorks con- 
densed, the Springfields, the Hartfords, and the Ianthes, with 
the Canadian contingent in the rear, modest and retiring as to 
camp, but with sail and paddle triumphantly at. the front. 

In silent procession come noted figures of the meet—the grim 
commodore, filled with cares of state and sustenance, unsounded 
of pocket and content, for whoso leads the dance must pay the 
fiddler; the purser, busy with many things; Winné, master of the 

ames; Burchard, prince of good fellows and father to the meet; 

ennett, the wholesome “ghost,” most restful of men, pondering 
problems of transportation, seated at his tent door all day long 
and making welcome all who would; “Vauxie” and “Stephie.” 
once sleepless o’ nights, now model benedicts, and others, a long 
line and glorious fellows all. - 

With night comes healthful rest and social pleasantry, when | 





kindred spirits form in little coteries or unite in the larger gath- 
erings around the camp-fires, where with song and story—not 
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Pane. pean t cotton 
de = the sal — onl cry, “All Over.”—S. R. 


NEW YORK C. C.—In the heavy storm of last week the new 
floating house of the New York C. C, was driven from its moor- 
ings and washed up on the adjoining bulkhead in the old Seawan- 
haka Basin, at Stapleton, where it lodged with several large piles 
through the planking of the bottom. The canoes were removed 
without injury, but as the house partly filled with water some in- 
jury was done to articles stored in the lockers. After some hard 
work on the Ryans of several of the members and the janitor, with 
other help. the piles were cut off and the house set afloat. The 
came will necessitate docking, but is not in itself very serious. 
On Friday evening about twenty canoeists sat down to dinner at 
the fencing rooms, W. 24th street, and after dinner others 
dropped in. The evening was passed in an informal talk over 
canoeing matters, enlivened by several exciting bouts with the 
gloves and foils. Members of the Yonkers, Brooklyn, Knicker- 
bocker, Ianthe and Cleveland clubs were present. 


A MID-WINTER MEET.—At the camp-fire of the New York 
C. C. on Friday Com. Seavey, K. C. C., propased that an enter- 
tainment should be arranged by the various local canoe clubs to 
be held in New York next month, which should serve as a re- 
union of those who had met in camp last summer. As all present 
approved of the scheme it was decided to begin work immediately 
and an informal meeting was held, the result being that a com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of the commodores of local 
clubs, with Com. Seavey as chairman. The plan is to give a re- 
ception in the latter part of January, with a programme made up 
of camp songs, tableaux, lantern views of the meet, etc. 


NEW CANOES.—We learn that Mr. Butler has lately launched 
his new canoe and tried her in a trial sail against the Vesper 
fleet, with the result that she promises to be very fast when in 
proper trim. The first new boat announced for next season will 
be built for Mr. C. J. Stevens, owner of Tramp and Vagabond, 
and will be a most decided novelty. With the idea of carrying 
the larger sail aft, this canoe has been designed with a draft of 
but 2in. forward and 10in. aft, making her unlike any existing 
boats. She will be built for racing solely, with a very light hull 
and a small bathtub — and in addition to her deep keel 
will have a 4ft. center ; the sails will be about 45 and 55ft., 
the latter being the m‘zen. 


A. C. A. MEMBERSHIP.—Eastern Division—Louis H. Fitch, 
Herbert N. Colby, Geo. C. Ketchum, E. F. Coburn, Andrew C. 
Stone, James B. Robinson. Frank P. Hart, Harry R. Dow, Fred G. 
Dyer, Robert P. Webber. James E. Simpson and L. Saunders, 
Lawrence, Mass.; J. T. Ball, 32 Pembleton Square, Boston, Mass. 


TEASER.—This canoe, the lightest and one of the handsomest 
that Capt. Ruggles has turned out, has been sold by Mr. Anderson 
to Mr. C. V. Schuyler, of the Arlington C. C., who will race her 
next year. 


Answers to Correspondents 


tt No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 














READER, Denver, Col.—I wish to breed for size and head proper- 
ties. Which of the two described dogs would be the better sire, 
No.1 or No. 2? Ans. Better breed to sire No. 1. Disposition 
=e a good deal in a St. Bernard and itis no use running any 
risks. 

J.M R., Duncannon, Pa.—Will you please let me know in the 
next issue of your paper where I can get a thoroughbred coach 
dog. Ans. Wedo not knowof any for sale. You had better ad- 
vertise for one. In choosing a Dalmatian remember that the 
spots should be clear and distinct, and not larger than a quarter. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER, Emerson. Mich.—Have seen advertised by 
English gun makers wildfowl guns guaranteed at 100yds. of 8 and 
10-gauge. Is it possible to obtain from such guns good shootin 
at the above distances? Can American gun makers make as g 
shooting guns as those of the best English makers? Ans. Heavy 
guns, similar to above, may be bought here. They are the pot- 
hunter’s gun and carry heavy charges long distances. Many of 
the English arms are choked for ball as well. Our gun test shows 
that American guns do quite as good and rather better work 
than the English arms. 


READER, New York City.—Could you inform me what the feel- 
ing isin regard to judging a mastiff dog with chocolate-colored 
points in the same class with those having black point? I havea 

rand puppy with chocolate-colored pa out of Salva (A. K.C. 
& B. 6,853), Le Sears’ Monarch (A. K. C. 38. B. 8,827). Judges of 
this breed tell me that he very much resembles Crown Prince, both 
in markings, build and in being undershot, but also add that if 
brought into the ring would be unceremoniously hustled out. I 
would like very much to enter him in the coming New York show, 
but cannot see any sense in doing so upon being told that he will 
not be judged.- Ans. If the judge knows his business, the fact of 
your dog baving chocolate points should make no difference in 
a eee. though, of course, the black points are generally 
preferred. 


CONSTANT READER.—Kindly oblige me by replying in the next 
issue of your paper to the following question: Is a dog entitled 
to registration where ancestors have never been registered, but 
who has a lawfully kept pedigree extending eight generations in 
mother’s and seven on father’s side? I have some puppies, but 
never having had to register am somewhat at a loss to know how 
to proceed in the matter. Ans. Yes. The following are the con- 
ditions under which dogs can be registered in the A. K. C. stud 
book: 1. Where sire and dam are already registered, or are 
directly descended from the dogs already registered in said book. 
2. Where dogs possess an authenticated pedigree extending back 
three generations. 3. Where dogs (not eligible under the pro- 
visions as above required) have won not less than, two first prizes 
in the regular classes at any show, or have been placed at any 
field tria] recognized by the American Kennel Club, Novice, 
miscellaneous and selling classes not included. 4. After Jan. 1, 
1890. all dogs winning a prize at any American Kennel Club show 
or field trial. may be registered in the stud book without charge, 
—— they are eligible under above conditions. Write A. P. 

redenburgh, 44 Broadway, New York city. 


FOREST AND STREAM, Box 2,832, N. Y. city, has des¢riptive illus- 
trated circulars of W. B. Leffingwell’s book, ““Wild Fow] Shoot- 
ing,” which will be mailed free on uest. The book is pro- 
nounced by “Nanit.” “Gloan.” “Dick Swiveller,” * Svbillene” and 
other competent authorities to be the beat treatise on the subject 
ertant. 








TAARPOnN FISHIN G. 







celebrated 


ABBEY 


Anglers contemplating a trip to Florida this coming season will find it to their advantage to inspect our 


Tarpon Rods, Reels and Lines. 


The largest tarpon (184 lbs.) ever killed on a rod and reel was taken with one of our Noibwood Tarpon Rods. 
They are pronouuced “PERFECT” by all who have used them. 


OUR NEW SOFT LINEN TARPON SNELL IS THE BEST. 


& IMBRIE, 


Manufacturers of every dessription of 


FINE FI 


SHin Gs VTA CHE LE, 


18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astor House), New York. 


Small Profits. Quick Sales. 





TROUT FLIES. 


36 Cts. Per Doz. 


H. H. KIFFE,. 
818 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
Send for Catalogue. 


CHAS. |. GOODALE, Taxidermist, 


For the past 20 years located at 98 Sudbury St., 
will now be found at 144 Friend St., Boston, where 
he will give the same personal attention toall 


work intrusted to-his care_as formerly. 


























FOREST AND STREAM. 


- 


WINCHESTER 








LOADED PAPER SHOT SHELLS. 


Ask your Dealer for them. 
Wrot Sold at HRetail by the Manufacturers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C0., 


312 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for 82-nage Oatalogne of Arms and Ammunition. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Notice to Fishermen. 


Here I am again as usual cutting the prices of Fishing Tackle. 
my business. 


Cut Prices for 1890. 


Low prices and good quality of goods increases 

It will pay you to buy your tackle in Brooklyn. 

No. 1, 3 joint, 6 strip, Sp'it Bamboo Trout or Black Bass Fly Rods, solid reel seat below hand, nickel mountings, silk whippings, extra tip, all complete in wood form, length 94, 10, 
ice 
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No. 4, 8 joint, 6strip Split Bamboo Black Bass Bait Rod, Raised Tie Guides, solid reel seat above the hand, extra tip, silk whippings, nickel mountings, complete in wooa form, length 

Sn rE TENN cs Cran oa cat i ss waait wk ba nole nen eemadhentueudted nestor tesa tee notte acc antes eeaetesusaaee eedaiiate Saal Price 2 72 
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No. 7,6 strip Split Bamboo Salt Water or Lake Trolling Rod, 2 joint, solid reel seat above the hand, double tie guides, nickel mountings, length 8ft., weight 200z.........-...seeee. © 2 
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No. 280, 3 joint Ash aud Lancewood Heavy Salt Water Bass Rod, hollow butt, extra tip, brass mountings, 9ft...........cccceccccccccccecccecccersccecsccecs piste ssgeeseneseoeweutesa « §=690c, 


Brass Multiplying Reeis, Balance Handle, Screw Oil Cup, fine finish, 25yds., 83c.; 40yds., 95c. ; 


Sliding Click, Nickcl Plated, 


Sand Be «tam ~ for [!Inatrated Catalogue tor 189N. 


40yds., $1.75; 60yds., $2.25; 80yds., $2.50; 
Lines on Block, 300ft., 9 thread, 38c.; 12 thread. 48c.; 15 thread, 46c.; 18 thread, 53c. Brass Swivels, 15c. per doz. Best Quali 
doz.; treble gut, 20c. per doz. Single Gut Leaders, 1ft., per doz., 15c.; 2ft., per doz., 30c.; 3ft., per doz., 45c. Double Gut Le: 


00yds., $3.75. B 


raided Linen Reel Lines on 


60yds., $1.05; S0yds., $1.15; 1 


ds., $1.25. Hard Rubber as Reels, Balance Handle, 
lock, _ Z a 3, 4, 5, 6, 300ft., = A Phe : 

ooks on single gut, per doz., 10c.; double gut, 15c. per 
ers, 1ft., per doz., l5c. ; 2ft., per doz., 30c.; 3ft., doz., 45c. 


F. M. Brand Linen Reel 


J. F. MARSTERS, 51, 53 & 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OPEN FVENINGR 





Hacht and Boat Builders, ete. 





Steam Vessel and Yacht Agency. 


M. HUBBE, 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND MARINE ENGINEER. 


Telephone, 542 Pearl. 


22 State St., New York. 


All classes of Steam Vesrels, Steam Yachts, etc., modelled and designed for steel, iron or wood, 
tneir construction superintended or contracted for, complete ready for steam. 
LIGHT DRAFT VESSELS A SPECIALTY. 

Yor Sale and Charter.—Large selection of Schooner, Sloop and Steam Yachts. Launches and Steam 


Vessel Property generally. 





S20 DUCK 


eee 






BOAT. 


We carry in stock a large line of Hunting and Fishing Bost, ready for immediate shipment.. Also all sizes 


of LAUNCHES, using Oil, Naphtha “ Coal for fuel. 


ATALOGUE ON 


THOMA" : CU. 
APPLIC HON Daa & CU., Uhicago, Ill. 





ST. LAWRENCE KIVEK 


Skiff Canoe and Steam Lannch Co., 


OLAYTON, N. ¥. 
Racing, Paddling & Salling Canoes. 
CLUB ROW and SCULL WORKING BOATS. 


Shells Club “War Canoes,” etc. 





This cut is from genuine photograph of man 


standing on ee of skiff, weight of man 160- 
Ibs. Boat 18ft. long, 40in. beam midship, weight 
140lbs. No ballast; no water shipped. Any per- 
son can do this. No trick. The easiest rowing 
ar fastest sailing skiffs made. : 

The public are warned against cheap and worthless 
imitations. The original and genuine St. Lawrence 
River Skiff is built only by us. New catalogue ready 


January, 1891. 
Wanted. 


Wanted to Buy 
LIVE 


American Animals. 


Beavers, Badgers, Birds, 
Bears, Buffaloes, etc., at 
all times. 

s DONALD BURNS 
115 Roosevelt st.. N.V. Gity, 


WANTED ALIVE AT ONCE.= VAIL. 
Send lowest price. OHAS, J, GQODALE, 
oo s6regt, Bassog, Mass, it 














BOUNCER BOATS! 


During December I will build and rig to order 
canoes and sailboats of the celebrated “Bouncer” 
type, liteft. in length by 4ft. beam for $75 to $90. 
Sharpies of all kinds and yachts of any type, for 
racing or cruising, built to order. Models and 
sail plans furnished at reasonable rates. 
THOMAS CLAPHAM, Yacht Builder, 

ROSLYN, L. I., N. Y. 


ia 04.11 4:19 
BOAT ENGINES. 
WITH UPRIGHT OR HORISONTAL 
BOILERS. 


270 2¢ 


HORSE POWER 


CT et 


a M’F’G (oO. 
=== (Hicaso, Co 


A.C, A, Xmas 


What nicer tip could a canoeist give or receive than 
a copy of ‘* Glimpses of the A. (, A.’’ of 1890? It 
will contain twenty 7x10 pages of pictures of the meet 
at Jessup’s Neck, bound in bro: plastic bristol, with 
cardboard mailing Box, postpeli, $2.50. For list of sub- 
jeets and photographs dress 

8. R. STODDARD, Publisher, Glens Falls, N. Y. 








Hachts and Cauoes for Sate. 


NAPHTHA,O1L & STEAM LAUNCHES, 


Partion wishing to fell their boata, send details, 
Bend atamp for list of bargains and detaila of what you 
JORW HY, BUAKB, 19 Cortlandt #t, Now!Tork, 


Sor Sale. 


TROUT FOR SALE. 


YEARLINGS of the Brook Trout, 


Brown Trout and California Trout. 
EGGS AND FRY 


OF THE SAME IN SEASON. 
For information inquire of 
J. ANNIN, JR., 
Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


Old Colony Trout Ponds 


ESTABLISHED 1869, 


Three million brook trout eggs for sale. Can 
be transported with safety to any part of the 
world. Ready for delivery December and Janu- 
ary. Also young trout in the spring. 

Unsurpassed fly-fishing in its season. 

DENVER, Col., Oct. 21, 1890. 
W. CL. Gilbert, Esq., Plymouth, Mass.: 

My Dear Srr—In regard to the trout eggs re- 
ceived from the “Old Colony Trout Ponds” I can 
say that the best possible results have been had 
from them at all of the points to which they have 
been shipped in Colorado. I know of no better 
packing than that employed by you. After a jour- 
ney of nearly two thousand miles by rail and stage 
I have had a loss of less than 1 per cent. in a lot of 
250,000. Ido not want any better. Very truly, 
GORDON L4npD, Col. State Fish Commissioner. 


W. L. GILBERT, Proprietor, 
Plymouth, Mass. 














Breeder, Shipper and 
Dealer in Chester White. 
Berkshire 
China Pigs, Fine Setter 
Dogs. Collies, Fox Hounds 
an 


. Beagles, Sheep & Poul- 
try. GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Pa. 
Send stamp for Circular. 








THOSE RINGED TRAINED FER- 
~rets. As fine workers they cannot 
be beat. For descriptive circular 
and price list inclose three one 
cen. stumps. addressing BREEDER OF PET 
STOCK, Tyngsboro, Mass. 


FERRETS VS. RATS! 


First-class ferrets, Sure Pop breed, specially 
broken for hunting rats. Also young ferrets, not 
broken. For sale by ADOLPH ISAACSEN, 
“Sure Pop,” 92 Fulton street, New York City. 
My celebrated bandbook, “All About Ferrets and 
Rats,” second edition, revised and illustrated, 
mailed to any address on receipt of 25 cents. 


LIVE QU ALL FOr SALE. LIVE 








and dead game a 
gnments solicited. Established 


ialty. C 
1838, E. B. WOODWARD, Commission Mer-: 


chant, 174 Chambers street. New York. 


oo and ry a 


areas 
¥ of ttances at ' 
Rafe Os geo, Staner, Dagan es 





SECOND EDITION. 


Camp Life in the Wilderness, 
BY Capt. CuHas. A. J. FARRAR, 


Is a book that should be in every sportsman’s library. 
It is a readable book in every sense of the word, being 
one with Huntiag and Fishing Adventures, 
told in a racy, exciting way that enchains attention. It 
would bea Spteudid Christmas Present for any 
of your male friends. 224 es. fully illustrated, neat 
cloth binding. Price $1.00. Lllustrated catalogue of 
sportsmen’s books mailed for 6 cents. 
JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


TENTS AND CAMPING 


Is the subject of a new book called 


Gypsy Tents and How to Use Them. 


It gives a vast amount of information about 
how to live out of doors. Besides tents, how 
to make and put them up, it tells of camp 
fires, camps, pack saddles, cooking utensils, 
bedding and clothing, and the joys and sor- 
rows of camping. All outers need it. Fully 
illustrated. Price $1.25. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
318 Broadway, New York. 


Glimpses of Animal Life 


WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. 


A delightful book giving most entertaining 
accounts of the intelligence of animals, and 
of many curious habits of certain little known 
species. Every one who is in in 
nature or in animal life will find entertain- 
ment in this volyme. 

Cloth, pp. 229, Price $1.50, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING 00, 
«WG Broadway, BY 
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